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Subcommittees of the 
California Committee 


N the November issue of this Jour- 

NAL, there appeared a brief state- 
ment of the establishment, purposes, 
and personnel of the California Com- 
mittee for the Study of Secondary and 
Collegiate Education. Consistent with 
the policy of the Committee to keep 
information of its activities constantly 
before the school public, the present 
article describes the subcommittees of 
the California Committee and their re- 
lation to the general committee and to 
the school public and includes state- 
ments of specific problems assigned to 
each subcommittee. 

Emphasis should be given again to 
the fact that the function of the Cali- 
fornia Committee is to act as a clear- 
ing house in matters pertaining to the 
betterment of instruction and to im- 
provement of articulation among all 
educational institutions of the State 
above the elementary level. It hopes 
to serve as a liaison office, both for re- 
ceiving suggestions from schools and 
individuals and for initiating consider- 
ation of matters pertinent to the general 
purpose of the Committee. In this latter 
capacity it will function through a series 
of subcommittees, a number of which 
already have been appointed. These are 
described below. 

It has been agreed to identify the 
subcommittees by the common prefix, 
“California Subcommittee on ys 
In view of the large number of existing 
committees in every field of study, this 
nomenclature will provide the means 
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for easy recognition of these sub- 


- committees, 


HERE are in general two types 
of subcommittees. The personnel 
of one type includes members of the 
general committee only. The second 
type will include as members individuals 
who are not on the general committee 
but who are teachers or administrative 
officers in schools and colleges through- 
out the State. In all cases these per- 
sons have been selected to work on 
particular subcommittees because they 
have shown definite interest in the 
problem at hand. Because of the fact 
that most schools and colleges are not 
able to defray travel expenses incurred 
in attending meetings, it has been neces- 
sary in some cases to make appoint- 
ments so that the individuals concerned 
will not have excessive expenses to 
meet. The general committee is very 
much concerned with the matter of 
travel expense and hopes at some time 
to be able to obtain funds for the amelio- 
ration of this difficulty. 
There are at present three subcom- 
mittees of the first type mentioned. 
They are as follows: 


1. Subcommittee on Editorial Mat- 
ters—The function of this subcom- 
mittee is to prepare material for publi- 
cation purposes. The members are: 

J. R. McKillop (chairman), Monterey High 

School, Monterey. 


Arthur Gould, deputy superintendent, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

Joel Hildebrand, dean of the College of Let- 
ters and Science, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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2. Subcommittee on Specific Prob- 
lems for Study.—This subcommittee is 
executive in nature. It has been as- 
signed the task of surveying the broad 
general field and delineating specific 
problems for study, in order that the 
whole program may be more completely 
coordinated. The subcommittee repre- 
sents the general committee in the more 
detailed analysis of its activities and 
will submit reports or recommendations 
to the general committee for such 
actions as it may care to take. The 
members are: 
Frank N. Freeman (chairman), dean of the 


School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

C. S. Morris, principal, San Mateo Junior 
College, San Mateo. 


J. P. Leonard, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University. 


3. Subcommittee on Travel Ex- 
penses.—As the name implies, the func- 
tion of this subcommittee is to try to 
find some means for taking care of the 
expenses of the members of the com- 
mittees. The members are: 

W. R. Hepner (chairman), president, San 

Diego State College. 

Arthur Gould, deputy superintendent, Los 

Angeles City Schools. 

W. F. Ewing, superintendent, Oakland City 

Schools. 

The second group of subcommittees 
includes the following: 


1. Subcommittee on Admissions.— 
To this subcommittee has been assigned 
the study of the relations between high 
school and college success. 


The members of this subcommittee 
are: 


J. Paul Mohr (chairman), registrar and di- 
rector of personnel, San Francisco Junior 
College. 

Merton E. Hill, director of admissions, Uni- 
versity of California. 

J. P. Mitchell, registrar, Stanford University. 

Howard Pattee, registrar, Pomona College. 

William B. Brown, Los Angeles City Schools. 

A. E. Diehl, registrar, Los Angeles City 
College. 

Hugh M. Bell, Chico State College. 
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2. Subcommittee on Articulation— 
The function of this subcommittee is to 
collect data concerning the practices 
now in use by individual institutions for 
the purpose of improving articulation. 
The members of the subcommittee are: 
D. C. Baker (chairman), Modesto Junior 

College. 


Grace V. Bird, director, Bakersfield Junior 
College. 


Walter R. Hepner, president, San Diego 
State College (ex-officio). 


Arnold A. Bowhay, assistant superintendent, 
Beverly Hills Schools. 


George J. Badura, principal, Fortuna Union 
High School. 


Elmer C. Sandmeyer, director, Santa Monica 
Junior College. 


Hugh C. Willett, University of Southern 

California. 

3. Subcommittee on Foreign Lan- 
guage.—The study of the foreign lan- 
guage situation was assigned to this 
subcommittee. During the last year, 
there has been considerable comment 
concerning the use of foreign language 
for admission to colleges and universi- 
ties, the college requirements in foreign 
language, and the specific contribution 
made by the study of foreign language. 
These and related problems were sug- 
gested for investigation by this sub- 
committee. 

It was decided that there should be 
two sections of the subcommittee—one 
in the north and one in the south. The 
members of the subcommittee are as 
follows: 


Northern Section: 


Edward F. Meylan (chairman), University 
of California. 


Edith Pense, San Francisco City Schools. 

L. C. Newby, San Jose State College. 

Vera Miller, University High School, Oak- 
land. 

Thomas A. Gabbert, San Francisco Junior 
College. 

Hugo Koehler, San Mateo Junior College. 


Sophia Cramer, Palo Alto Senior High 
School. 
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Leo Kirschenbaum, University of California. 

Gladys Metcalf, Lowell High School, San 
Francisco. 

Louise Gasperetti, Liberty Union High 
School, Brentwood. 

Southern Section: 

Edward F. Meylan (chairman), University 
of California. 

Esperanza Carrillo, Hollywood Senior High 
School, Los Angeles. 

Dorothy C. Merigold, University High 
School, Los Angeles. 

W. T. Phillips, San Diego State College, 
San Diego. 

Alfred Loumena, 
School, Glendale. 

Harriet Shadforth, Brea-Olinda High 
School, Brea. 

H. Arvidson, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Santa Monica. 

Marion H. Zeitlin, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Meyer Krakowski, Los Angeles City College, 
Los Angeles. 


Herbert Hoover High 


4. Subcommittee on Science.—A re- 
port on science in the high school by 
the Subcommittee on Science of the 
General Education Committee of the 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the State Department 
of Education has just been completed. 
The Subcommittee of the General Edu- 
cation Committee feels, however, that 
more work needs to be done in this field 
and has asked the California Committee 
to continue with the study. One spe- 
cific phase of this study has to do with 
the desirability of organizing the high 
school physical science course so as 
to be acceptable to both high schools 
and colleges, and at the same time be 
properly correlated with chemistry and 
physics. SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDI- 
TORIAL MATTERS. 





Next Month 


N these days of rapidly changing 
labor conditions, it is difficult to write 
with any sort of authority in regard to 
the matter of placement. But placement 
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has become so important to secondary 
schools during the depression and the 
current defense boom that the JouRNAL, 
in the January symposium, is attempt- 
ing to show how secondary schools have 
organized themselves to cope with this 
phase of the curriculum—and it is a 
phase of the curriculum in most schools 
these days, for more and more schools 
now are accepting the responsibility of 


' following their graduates and drop-outs 


through the early years of their after- 
school life. 


The symposium has been organized 
by Herman A. Spindt, manager of the 
Bureau of Guidance and Placement, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Articles included describe the place- 
ment set-up in a small rural school, in 
a larger senior high school, and in a 
junior college. A representative of the 
State Department of Employment dis- 
cusses the means whereby his organi- 
zation is codperating with the schools. 
Mr. Spindt gives a summary of place- 
ment activities of California secondary 
schools. 


Avery Allen’s “A Practical Program 
of Public Relations,” publication of 
which had been planned for December 
but which had to be postponed a month, 
will appear in January. 

An article discussing the training of 
high school students for college chemis- 
try comes from Basil H. Peterson, as- 
sistant to the dean, University of Cali- 
fornia, College of Agriculture, Davis. 
“Creative Expression in a Senior High 
School,” by Miss Lota Blythe, Santa 
Ana Senior High School; “The Place 
of Mathematics in the Curriculum,” 
by G. R. Livingston, San Diego State 
College; and “Low Mental Develop- 
ment vs. Reading Difficulty,” by Miss 
Esther Grace Nolan of the Division 
of Research and Guidance, Office of 
the Los Angeles County Superintend- 
ent of Schools—these are other articles 
to appear in the January issue. 
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The School Motion Picture 
Program—A Correction 


SERIOUS error resulted from the 

omission of two paragraphs from 
the article by roscoe C. Lyans which ap- 
peared in the November, 1941, issue of 
JournaL. Entitled “Running a School 
Motion Picture Program,” the article 
consisted of a series of questions and 
answers. At the bottom of the first 
column on page 405 appeared the ques- 
tion : “How are projectors delivered to 
the classroom?” The following is the 
answer which should have been pre- 
sented : 

“Answer: If a class uses pictures, 
two boys from the class are trained as 
operators, and it is their responsibility 
to take the equipment to the classroom 
and return it after use. Silent projectors 
are carried readily, but in Santa Bar- 
bara the more heavy sound projectors 
usually are wheeled about on a projec- 
tion table which we have designed for 
them. This table is narrow enough to 
go between the aisles of the classroom, 
high enough so that we are not troubled 
with head shadows while projecting 
from back of a class, and strong enough 
to support a well fed boy because sooner 
or later it will have to pass that test. 
Large casters facilitate transportation. 
A shelf holds the projector when it is 
being moved, while the lighter and less 
expensive speaker rides on top.” 

The answer presented at the top of 
the second column on page 405 was for 
the question, “How are films obtained ?” 





Elementary and Junior 
High School Articulation 


NE of the first essentials for a 
sound program of articulation be- 
tween the elementary school and the 
junior high school is the acceptance of 
a common philosophy of education. 
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Unless there is agreement between the 
two segments of the school system on 
the major aims of education, any at- 
tempts to articulate the two units will 
be superficial. If there is agreement, 
the problems of articulation will be rela- 
tively simple and rather easily solved. 

On the assumption that the elemen- 
tary school and the junior high school 
agree on the progressive philosophy 
that education is life itself, and that 
the development of the whole person- 
ality of the child is the major aim of the 
school, what problems of articulation 
arise as pupils go from the elementary 
school to the junior high school ? 

To answer this question let us ex- 
amine, briefly, the elementary school 
that is operating on a progressive phi- 
losophy, to see what the experiences of 
the pupils are. Under such a philosophy 
the elementary school has as its major 
concern the day-to-day living of the 
children in a physically and mentally 
healthful and stimulating environment. 
This means that the social adjustment 
and general personality development of 
the pupils have been considered more 
fundamental than the mastery of sub- 
ject matter per se. As a result, each 
pupil has progressed from grade to 
grade with his social group regardless 
of his academic achievement, the sub- 
ject matter material having been ad- 
justed to his individual capacity and 
interests as he moved along. 


O illustrate the adjustment of sub- 

ject matter to individual capacities 
in the elementary school, let us examine 
the subject of reading. Pupils enter- 
ing first grade have varying capacities 
for learning to read. Some have had 
a stimulating pre-school environment, 
while others have not. Some have gone 
to kindergarten, while others have not. 
General physical health, development 
of the eye and of eye muscles, general 
mental capacity, and emotional stability 
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are other factors involved in reading 
that vary greatly from child to child. 
Thus, the problem of adjusting the 
work to the individual arises as soon 
as the child enters school. Some chil- 
dren are ready to begin the first ele- 
ments of reading as soon as they enter 
the first grade, while others are in need 
of the simplest type of pre-reading 
program. 


By the end of the first grade some © 


pupils may be reading fluently in first, 
and even second-grade books, while 
others are still in a reading readiness 
program. By the fourth grade some 
pupils are reading with the speed and 
comprehension of an average sixth 
grader, while others are just beginning 
to master a basic sight vocabulary, 
phonics, and other elementary tech- 
niques of reading. At the end of the 
sixth grade it is not uncommon to find 
a range in reading ability of from third- 
grade level to tenth-grade level among 
the individuals of any given class. 

Adaptation of the reading program 
to fit the individual capacities of chil- 
dren is typical of what occurs in other 
subject-matter fields in the progressive 
elementary school. 


N the one hand, then, when the 

pupils are ready to enter junior 
high school, we may expect to find a 
rather homogeneous social group com- 
posed of comparatively well-adjusted 
personalities. This should make the 
problems of social adjustment in the 
junior high school relatively simple. 
On the other hand, the junior high 
school will have to cope with the prob- 
lem of wide divergences in academic 
achievement among the pupils entering. 
On the basis of standard test scores, 
some pupils will be on a third- or 
fourth-grade level in spelling, reading, 


and arithmetic, while others will rank 
on the ninth- or tenth-grade level, with 
the majority of pupils scattered in be- 
tween. 

Obviously, satisfactory articulation 
of these pupils requires that the junior 
high school be prepared to adjust the 
subject-matter courses to the individual 
achievement levels of the pupils. In 
order to make such adjustment the 
junior high school must know the level 
attained by each pupil in each subject- 
matter field. This requires that detailed 
records of the work of each child be 
passed on from the elementary to the 
junior high school. 

The continuous record card contain- 
ing all the usual personnel data, test 
scores, school progress, et cetera, is im- 
portant, but in addition to this there 
should be specific records of the level 
attained by each child in each of the 
fields of study. The making of forms 
for transferring such information from 
the elementary to the junior high school 
should be the work of a joint committee 
selected from the two segments in order 
to insure the inclusion of all items con- 
sidered pertinent by the junior high 
school, and in order to contribute to 
the understanding and proper interpre- 
tation of the records. 

Many junior high schools that sub- 
scribe to a progressive philosophy are 
doing an excellent job of accepting the 
pupils of varying levels of achievement 
from the elementary schools and modi- 
fying the junior high school program 
to fit the needs of each individual child. 
No longer do these junior high schools 
expect all children to come from the 
elementary school exactly alike and 
ready to fit a uniform junior high school 
pattern.— Ray B. DEan, Associate 
editor; principal, David Lubin School, 
Sacramento. 

















The Junior High Schools 


Of California 


HIRTY years ago, the first junior 

high schools were being organized 
with a pioneering flourish. Twenty 
years ago, professional literature was 
replete with discussions of the new di- 
vision in our educational system. Ten 
years ago, the junior high school had 
ceased to be a subject for debate, or 
even widespread discussion. Today, the 
swing of educational thought is back to 
an intensified consideration of this im- 
portant unit. 

The junior-high movement sprang 
from an unusual combination of excel- 
lent theory and practical economy. The 
theorists saw the need of better ed- 
cational provision for the period of 
early adolescence. Practical administra- 
tors often found that a new junior high 
school could be established more cheaply 
than another and more-expensive high 
school. Often, too, junior high schools 
were organized to occupy the former 
high-school or grammar-school plant 
when new schools were built. 

These practical considerations greatly 
helped a movement that was natural and 
right. At the same time, it became quite 
the thing to establish junior high 
schools. The movement became almost 
an educational fad. 


Partly as a consequence of these com- 
promises with reality and partly because 
of the lack of agreement upon the 
proper school years to be included, a 
wide variety of grade combinations 
were labeled junior high schools. They 
sometimes began with the fifth or sixth 
grade and occasionally extended to in- 
clude the tenth grade (rarely in the 
same school). They sometimes included 
only one grade (usually the eighth or 
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ninth), often two grades (usually the 
seventh and eighth), and sometimes as 
many as four (six to nine or seven to 
ten). In time, the movement settled 
down to three grades (seven, eight, and 
nine) wherever school laws did not ob- 
struct too much. 

Later, the junior-college movement 
introduced a new factor which brought 
about a new re-division of the school 
organization in some communities. The 
junior high school became, in certain of 
these, a four-year school (grades seven 
to ten). 


In time, the junior-high movement 
dropped from the focus of attention, 
largely crowded out by other ascendant 
movements, such as the junior college, 
vocational education, pre-school educa- 
tion, and adult education. Only occa- 
sionally today are new junior high 
schools organized. Even though they 
are generally accepted as one of the es- 
sentials of a modern school system, they 
are not yet a part of the majority of 
school systems in the United States, or 
any state.’ 

Even in California, their “cradle,” 
ample opportunity still exists for the 
spread of junior high schools. Recent 
statistical data for California reveal the 
following facts: The separate junior 
high schools enroll 131,475 pupils, of 
which 3,283 are in Grade 10. The six- 
year schools enroll 20,524 pupils in 
Grades 7, 8, and 9. The separate junior 
high schools range in enrollment from 
26 to 2,333, with a median of 876. The 


six-year junior-senior schools range 





1 Paul R. Mort, American Schools in Tran- 
sition, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. 
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from 40 to 2,836, with a median of factors of continuity of administration 

564.? and faculty, factors of educational phi- 

ae aot losophy, and factors ad infinitum—add 

BVIOUSLY, the situation is so these factors and the situation seems 

complex when we consider only complex beyond hope of reasonable 
the factors of size and grades included 


. wh. eae , treatment. 

that no simple description is possible. In order that we may feel doubly 
Add to these two fairly objective fac- tymble, let us cast our mental eye 
tors those of location (urban, rural, quickly back over the more than three 
north, south, mining, agricultural, sea- decades since the formation of the first 
shore, mountain, desert, et cetera) with junior high schools and recall a few 
their infinitely complicating elements, changes in social conditions which sig- 

2 “Summary of Statistical Data Concerning nificantly affect them. 


California Seconda Schools,” California : 
Schools, 11: 89-96, March, 1940. - There is, for example, the great re- 





q In the excellent article with which he opens this symposium, Dr. Herriott char- 
acterizes the junior high school as it exists today in California. First he discusses 
the matter of the functions of a junior high school and the variety of forms of school 
organization that have been evolved in the attempt to put these functions into prac- 
tice in the individual communities. And then he discusses the trends that he sees 
in the junior high schools today. These two principal aspects of his discussion have 
been chosen as the central themes around which the symposium is organized. 

Articles included herein come from all types and sizes of schools, most of them 
of course from schools with the more common form of organization—that which in- 
cludes Grades 7, 8, and 9. To introduce the less common patterns of organization, 
the first half of the symposium includes specific discussion of two other types, the 
one in a system organized on the 6-4-4 basis where the junior high school includes 
Grades 7 to 10, and the other in a system where the junior high school and the high 
school form a combind school of five grades. The article describing the former is 
written by Drs. George H. Merideth and Glenn L. Lembke of Pasadena: the latter by 
Dr. L. P. Farris of Oakland Junior-Senior High School. An important complement of 
such a symposium is an article from a school which has no regularly organized 
junior high school—hence the contribution by Stanford Hannah, principal of Taft 
Union High School and Junior College. One of the principal functions of the junior 
high school, always, has been that of smoothing the way between the elementary 
school and the high school; and so the article by Miss Katherine Lee Carey of Los 
Angeles is included to describe what a city is doing in this area. 

To illustrate how the trends which Dr. Herriott discusses are reflected in indivi- 
dual schools, the second part of the symposium includes articles on the following 
subjects: the use of social grouping at Claremont Junior High School, Oakland, de- 
scribed by Principal Leslie G. Smith and Miss Helen H. Hunt; how one school is 
teaching English to Mexicans, explained by Principal John H. Milor of the Ales- 
sandro Junior High School, San Bernardino; and the reading habits of junior high 
students, as surveyed by Miss Isabel Nasser of the James Denman Junior High 
School, San Francisco. In a discussion of the basic emphases followed in each 
grade of the four-year junior high schools, the article from Pasadena already men- 
tioned illustrates certain of the trends that Dr. Herriott discusses. 

Those interested in problems of the Junior high school years are referred to two 
other articles appearing in this issue: the editorial by Principal Ray B. Dean of the 
David Lubin School, Sacramento, and the out-of-state article from Phoenix, “The 
Ninth Grade Learns to Read.” 
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duction in the number of jobs for min- 
ors (radically changing again during 
current times), accompanied by a gen- 
eral postponement of the age for en- 
tering occupations. The junior high 
schools, particularly in urban and in- 
dustrial communities, have been greatly 
affected by this pair of concommitant 
factors. Or we might mention the ac- 
celeration of urbanization during these 
three decades with the concentration of 
population conducive to differentiation 
within schools systems, particularly to 
the formation of junior high schools. 
Other significant social changes will be 
readily enumerated by the reader. 

Having thus sketched briefly with 
bold strokes the historical and social set- 
ting of California’s junior high schools, 
we may well turn to some consideration 
of today’s trends. Let others tell of 
specifics, of which there are sufficient to 
fill many volumes profitably. 


(COMFRASTED with the early 
emphasis on a multiplicity of so- 
called functions,* the trend now is 
toward a recognition of certain “obli- 
gations.” Most of the functions formu- 
lated during the campaign years when 
the junior high was the subject of 
disputation have been outmoded in 
one way or another. The extension 
of compulsory education and the limi- 
tations on employment have thrown 
the retention function largely into the 
discard. Similarly, these changes have 
dampened the vocational function and 
redirected the exploratory and guid- 
ance functions. The fact that the junior 
high is an established and accepted 
part of our school system has rele- 
gated other functions to the historic 


8 A typical list includes: retention of pupils 
economy of time, recognition of indivi ual 
differences, exploration and guidance, begin- 
nings of vocational education, recognizing the 
nature of adolescence, providing conditions for 
better teaching, securing better scholarship, 
and improving the disciplinary situation and 
socializing opportunities. See Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass, Modern Secondary Education, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1938, p. 239. 
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q This excellent overview of the junior 
high school situation in California 
today serves as an introduction to 
the symposium and in so doing fur- 
nishes the perspective that relates 
each of the articles that follows to the 
entire symposium, giving to the whole 
a unity that all too often is missing 
when a number of different individ- 
uals are called on to contribute to 
the discussion of a general topic. Dr. 
Herriott is principal of Central Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, and is a 
former director of curriculum of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. At present 
he is chairman of the Junior High 
School Committee of the California 
Association of California Secondary 
School Principals. 





past—or, perhaps more accurately, has 
shown certain functions to be not func- 
tions at all but problems ever present. 
For example, “improving the disciplin- 
ary situation and socializing opportun- 
ities” is not accomplished by the mere 
establishment of a junior high. In fact, 
unless care is exercised, the reverse may 
be true for seventh and eighth graders. 

But enough of retrospect ; let us look 
at those obligations which are generally 
recognized today. Guidance, explora- 
tion, adaptation to individual differ- 
ences, and subject-matter integration 
are still important and still more mark- 
edly emphasized than at other levels, 
but certainly they are not peculiar to 
this level alone. The junior high schools 
of California accept their roll as a dis- 
tinctively transitional part of the school 
system serving a critical period of child 
life. The fundamental processes begun 
in the elementary school are further de- 
veloped, and some of the specializations 
of the senior high are introduced. The 
conflicts between high idealism, realism, 
and rank prejudice are softened and re- 
solved. The initial phases of approach- 
ing adult relations between the sexes are 


, 
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guided, The elements of socio-political 
organization along democratic lines are 
encouraged without unduly limiting the 
opportunities for development of initia- 
tive and capacity for freedom of action. 
Finally, a milieu of subjects and ac- 
tivities is offered which is adapted to the 
need for a balance between rest and 
activity, the intellectual and the physi- 
cal, continuity and change, ma tore 
and independence. 

These obligations of the junior high 
schools of today are implemented in 
terms of curriculum, administrative or- 
ganization, and student-body organiza- 
tion (including the extracurricular). 


HE curriculum reflects these obliga- 

tions by means of its offerings and 
organization. Through the curricular 
fabric of the various junior high schools, 
even highly varied as it is, run certain 
clearly distinguishable threads. First is 
the thread of fundamental processes 
(reading, writing, arithmetic, speaking, 
listening). Second, physical and mental 
health, expressly recognized largely in 
terms of courses in health and physical 
education. Third, handwork — hand- 
crafts and homemaking (chiefly in 
terms of foods and clothing) for girls, 
shops and other handcrafts and agricul- 
ture (and not too infrequently foods) 
for boys. Fourth, the fine arts—music 
and art. Fifth, guidance and orienta- 
tion, chiefly through some form of 
homeroom. Sixth, opportunity for the 
expression and development of individ- 
ual talents, largely through a variety 
of elective subject offerings. 

Although there is no standardized 
pattern into which these several threads 
are woven, they always fit into a type 
of pattern that is as easily recognized 
as is a Scotch plaid. But of all the six 
strands, the one least clearly seen is 
usually the last. It first appears among 
those accessories known as extracur- 
ricular activities, but soon it becomes a 
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part of the principal fabric. Today glee 
clubs and orchestras are customarily 
part of the regular curriculum. Quite 
commonly a club period is programmed. 
And in other ways this thread is woven 
into the fabric of the curriculum. 

The pupils’ day is divided roughly 
into thirds. One-third is devoted to the 
common, academic learnings, another 
third to physical education and hand- 
work activities, and the other third to 
a variety of activities including the fine 
arts, homeroom, clubs, auditorium pro- 
grams, and numerous electives. 

The almost infinite combinations and 
permutations of these basic elements 
would furnish the material for at least 
one good chapter in a book devoted 
wholly to the junior high school. But 
whatever the manner of arrangement, 
the social point of view prevails. The 
academic learnings rarely are presented 
as so many subjects. Usually they are 
embodied chiefly in an English-social 
studies basic course, frequently named 
“Social Living” with which science or 
even mathematics may be combined. 
More often these latter are taught as 
separate subjects. Even the physical 
education and handwork activities ex- 
hibit a variety of forms of integration 
and embody the social point of view. 
Only in the field of special interests and 
talents does the idea of specialization 
hold full sway, but even this area is 
strongly socialized. 

Customarily, the seventh-graders 
take a required program without elec- 
tives. Ninth-graders usually are offered 
a number of choices. Probably this is 
the one respect, except for an expansion 
of social activities, in which there is the 
greatest transitional change during the 
junior-high years. 

The whole story of the genesis and 
development of the junior-high curricu- 
lum is a highly interesting narrative. 
It can be little more than suggested 
herein: how the curriculum sprang 
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from the union of the elementary and 
high school, a sort of educational graft- 
ing or budding operation ; how this new 
progeny, sensitive and pliant, responded 
to stimulating opportunity, relatively 
unfettered by tradition ; how it is today 
a remarkable example of adaptation to 
the needs of youth, with genuine prom- 
ise of far greater achievements tomor- 
row. This story can only be suggested 
within the limits of this brief article. 
We must, therefore, turn to other 
phases of our description. 


DMINISTRATIVELY, junior 

high schools are organized on a 
subject-departmental basis. There is, 
however, a tendency away from too 
great specialization of teachers. As soon 
as a school is large enough (in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 to 1,500 pupils 
for a full complement), a staff of semi- 
specialized nonteaching staff members 
is provided, including a principal, vice- 
principals for boys and girls (often 
called deans of boys and girls), coun- 
selor, attendance teacher or registrar, 
librarian, physician, and nurse. 

More and more as a part of the cur- 
riculum, but still largely through coun- 
seling and extracurricular activities, ar- 
ticulation and orientation are receiving 
increased attention. Sixth-graders are 
interviewed and otherwise “readied” 
for junior high. Their programs are 
made in the light of test data and other 
educational and social information pro- 
vided by the elementary school. After 
these beginners have arrived, they are 
provided with orienting experiences in 
variety : with tours of the school plant 
and offices, assemblies, instruction in 
the use of the library, and the like. 

In the latter part of the ninth grade, 
pupils are prepared for senior high 
school. They are helped to survey the 
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possibilities that lie ahead, programs for 
the tenth grade are made out, and other 
anticipatory activities are carried on. 


INALLY, the obligations of the 

junior high school are met in large 
measure through student body organ- 
ization and student body activities. 
Genuine opportunity for responsible 
participation in the management of the 
affairs of the school is offered by most 
junior highs. There are the usual of- 
ficers (president, vice-presidents, sec- 
retary, et cetera) with real duties. Most 
schools have some form of student 
council. Certain student groups, such 
as the traffic or safety committee, 
largely relieve teachers of various su- 
pervisory duties. 

In addition to these civic positions 
and organizations, some encouragement 
is almost universally given special- 
interest groups such as science clubs, 
gym teams, and public speaking forums. 
As already mentioned, many of these 
student activities creep into the regular 
school day, become part of the accepted 
curriculum. 


N conclusion, we point out that after 

three decades of development, junior 
high schools today are accepted as re- 
sponsible members of the educational 
family in California. They are virtually 
free to direct their own destiny with 
due respect to the educational and social 
experiences prior to and following the 
junior-high period. In general, neither 
college-entrance requirements nor sen- 
ior-high restrictions fetter their devel- 
opment. As responsible, yet free agents, 
these schools make fundamental changes 
deliberately, but they make them. The 
junior high today is a vastly different 
institution from its progenitors of the 
‘teen decade. 














Junior High School Program 
In a 6-4-4 System <r Soxcrs memmer 


O provide meaningful experiences 

for adolescent youth is a special 
charge upon the junior high schools. To 
provide those experiences in an atmos- 
phere of democratic living is an equally 
important charge. 


These premises govern and direct 
much of the development program in 
the Pasadena junior high schools. 

Organized as the second unit of a 
6-4-4 system, our four-year junior high 
schools occupy a rather unique position. 
They cover a greater age span than do 
the conventional units. This means that 
the truly adolescent youth are in the 
junior high schools and that no longer 
are these retarded adolescents passed on 
to become the “babies” of the senior 
high school. It means for the junior 
high school the presence of youth of 
sufficient maturity to engage in self- 
government activities denied to the 
units ending at the ninth year. It means 
that those pupils choosing terminal- 
vocational curricula (which comprise 
the majority of the secondary popula- 
tion) may engage in longer periods of 
exploration before concentration in the 
upper unit. It means that the junior 
high school can be a truly distinctive in- 
stitution, as it originally was conceived 
rather than a junior or juvenile copy of 
the senior high school. It means that 
transitions between elementary and jun- 
ior high as well as between junior high 
and senior high experiences can be less 
abrupt. 


These are a few of the essential prem- 
ises upon which the four-year junior 
high schools of Pasadena are organized. 

Recent research on the problems of 
the adolescent indicates rather clearly 





q.No report of what's happening in 
California junior high schools would 
be complete without an article from 
Pasadena, the seat of what probably 
is California’s most famous type of 
junior high school, the center unit in 
a 6-4-4 system. This article gives a 
brief insight into the reasons why 
Pasadena prefers to organize the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades as a junior high school; and 
then it goes ahead to give us an 
idea of how the Pasadena junior 
high schools are accomplishing their 
purposes by listing the particular 
emphases to be made in each grade. 

Dr. Merideth is deputy superinten- 
dent of the Pasadena school system, 
and Dr. Lembke is curriculum co- 
ordinator. Both men are well known 
to “Journal” readers, the former hav- 
ing contributed a number of articles 
to the magazine and to its predeces- 
sor, the “California Quarterly of Sec- 
ondary Education,” and the latter 
having served at one time as editor 
of the “Journal.” 





that the adequate administrative span 
for any school unit is highly debatable. 
The same data also reveal, however, 
that the longer span in the four-year 
unit brings together, under more favor- 
able circumstances, youth with more 
comparable problems, emotional and 
physical development, and social matur- 
ity than does the three-year unit. In 
other words, the tenth-grader is more 
like the seventh-grader than he is like 
a twelfth-grader. That is, in the usual 
case. Also, the eleventh-grader has more 
affinities to the fourteenth-grader than 
to those of lower grades—in the ag- 
gregate. 
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Experience and research indicate that 
these premises are well-founded. Upon 
these bases of psychological develop- 
ment, as well as because of our deep- 
seated conviction of the significant role 
of the junior high school, the present 
developments are taking place. 


 ptactetaaia living in the schools 
is not an empty threat. Parents, 
administrators, teachers, and pupils are 
engaging in serious consideration of 
ways of improving the program. Poli- 
cies committees with representation 
from these groups are functioning and 
are giving careful scrutiny to a pattern 
of social and extra-curricular activities. 

Present curricular development is 
based upon codperative, democratic 
planning. The faculty planning period, 
introduced in 1939, is one specific pro- 
vision for all junior high school faculty 
members to plan together in terms of 
city policy, school policy, pupil-needs, 
instructional purposes and outcomes, 
and so forth. Experience has proved 
that this provision for cooperative plan- 
ning has been one of the outstanding 
features in the present organization. 
Teachers meet each morning from 7 :50 
to 8:20, the pupil day being from 8:30 
to 3:00. As will be outlined below, the 
particular form of organization in the 
planning period on any single morning 
is different, in terms of faculty needs, 
and as provided by the policies com- 
mittee. 

The specific purposes for the plan- 
ning period, as listed by a teacher com- 
mittee which prepared the bulletin that 
guides the operation of the period, are 
the following : 

Purposes of Planning Period. The 
planning period should afford an op- 
portunity : 

To further democratic living within each 
junior high school, whereby pupils, teachers, 
administrators, and parents may consider 


their common problems and possible solutions 
thereto. 
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To reéxamine continually objectives and 
practices. 

To study the total personality needs and 
behavior patterns of the adolescent in relation 
to a flexible curriculum. 

To exchange and share common problems 
and experiences. 

To emphasize the positive aspects of the 
school program, including specific classroom 
contributions. 

To consider techniques of teaching, mate- 
rials, newer developments in education, cur- 
riculum trends, etc. 


In the light of these purposes, we be- 
lieve that : 


The numbers and organizations of the plan- 
ning periods should be freely discussed and 
determined by democratic procedure. 

The planning schedule should be kept 
flexible in order that the varied needs of all 
possible groups within the faculty best may 
be met. This implies that only a small pro- 
portion of the time should be scheduled defi- 
nitely and regularly in advance. In general, 
the planning schedule should not be set for 
more than two weeks ahead. 

A representative Policies Council should 
be organized within each school to consider 
the planning schedule in relation to the needs 
of faculty, students, parents, and community. 

Leadership in these meetings should be 
varied in order that the planning periods may 
be enriched by the contributions of many 
individuals. 

In view of the definite limitation of time 
and the wide variety of desired meetings, 
announcements of a routine nature should 
be concentrated in a school bulletin. The in- 
structional staff in turn must assume an 
increasing responsibility to read all bulletins. 


Suggested Groupings for Planning 
periods: 

Faculty. 

Department. 

General education groups. 

Grade level. 

Study groups. 

Case study conference groups. 

Policies group. 

Individual faculty study and inves- 
tigation. 

Other possible groupings. 

Faculty committees in each junior 
high are “keyed in” to the central cur- 
riculum committee to provide a definite 
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line of communication for development 
of the program. Approval of changes in 
policy or program emanates from the 
central curriculum committee and the 
principals. The central committee is 
composed of three representatives from 
each school, there being representation 
from almost all subject-matter fields, 
counselors, and administrators. Its 
function is policy-making and the deter- 
mination of the scope and sequence for 
the general education program. Grade- 
level and subject-matter committees, 
both in the schools and on a city-wide 
basis, plan the specifics in the develop- 
mental program. 


Cooperation in the Social Education 
Investigation and workshop experience 
for teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators have provided additional and 
valuable direction and stimulation to the 
program. 

By a scheme of committee cross- 
articulation, the program has definite 
provision for democratic planning. Each 
classroom teacher has a ready means for 
suggestions of improvement, In fact, 
changes in the scope and sequence this 
year were the direct result of teacher 
request, teacher planning, and teacher 
implementation. 


HE general education or “core” 

program of Pasadena junior high 
schools provides three-hour experiences 
in Grades 7 and 8 and two hours in 
Grades 9 and 10. “Block programming” 
increasingly is becoming a regular prac- 
tice. This means a less abrupt shift in 
the daily schedule from Grade 6 to 7. 
The three-hour period is organized 
more like the usual elementary school 
experience, cutting across subject- 
matter lines and providing, as teachers 
gain in insights and experience, a rich 
activity program. The entire program, 
general education and subject-matter 
fields, is organized to contribute to the 
following basic social needs: 
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. Attaining health. 
. Engaging in recreation. 
. Satisfying spiritual and ethical needs. 
. Expressing aesthetic impulses. 
Making a home. 
Securing and providing for education. 
. Transporting goods and people. 
Communicating ideas. 
Conserving and improving natural re- 
sources. 
10. Producing, distributing, and consuming 
goods and services. 
11. Codperating in a democracy. 


CONAMPLWNE 


|= particular emphases in each 

grade which are to contribute to 

these basic needs are realized according 

to the following scope and sequence : 

Grade 7: Theme: How can we use our 
physical environment more intelli- 
gently? 

7.1 Orientation to New Situations. 

The orientation unit needs: 

(a) Reorganization in terms of the new 
pattern. 

(b) To be enriched in terms of early edu- 
cational history of the community. 

(c) To be enriched with respect to the 
schools’ place in Pasadena at the 
present. 

(d) Specific suggestions as to the use of 
orientation activities throughout the 
year. 

7.2 How Can We Use Food More Intelli- 
gently? 

(a) How can we improve our health by 
being intelligent consumers of food? 

(b) How can we protect our health by 
safeguarding our food supply? 

(c) How does our physical environment 
influence our food supply? 

(d) How do we enrich our food supply 
by importing from other communities ? 

(e) How does our food supply affect our 
recreation and leisure-time activities? 

(f) How can we use science and invention 
to enrich our food supply? 

7.3 How Can We Use Our Water Supply 
More Intelligently ? 

(a) How does our physical environment 
affect our water supply? 

(b) How do we increase and use more 
intelligently our water supply by co- 
operating with our communities? 

(c) How has the water supply affected 
the development of this area, and how 
can it contribute to its continued de- 
velopment ? 
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7.4 How Can We Use Our Textiles More 
Intelligently ? 

(a) How can science and invention con- 
tinue to contribute to the quantity and 
quality of textiles? 

(b) How can we use textiles to make our- 
selves and our environment more at- 
tractive? 

(c) How does our physical environment 
affect the production and use of tex- 
tiles? 

7.5 How Can We Use Our Building Mate- 

rials More Intelligently ? 

(a) How does our physical environment 
affect our supply of building materials 
and the designs of our homes? 

(b) How does Pasadena increase its sup- 
ply of building materials through im- 
ports from other areas? 

(c) How have our homes become safer, 
more sanitary, more beautiful, and 
cheaper? 

(d) How do building materials affect our 
recreation and leisure-time activities ? 

(e) How are our homes an expression of 
the constructions and mores of the 
past and present? 

(f) How can we insure good housing regu- 
lations? 

(g) What workers are indispensable to the 
production of building materials and 
the construction of our homes? 

Grade 8: Theme: How can we use the 
contributions of our American herit- 
age more intelligently ? 

8.1 How Do Frontiers Influence American 

Life? 

(a) What have been the different frontiers 

and why have they been established? 

82 How Do Contributions of Different 

Groups of People Enrich American 
Life? 

(a) Of occupational groups? 

(b) Of racial and national groups? 

(c) Of religious groups? 

(d) Of provincial groups? 

8.3 How Does the Developing Idea of Free- 

dom Influence American Life? 

(a) How does the artist contribute to the 
developing idea of freedom in Ameri- 
can life? 

(b) How does the school contribute to the 
developing idea of freedom in Ameri- 
can life? 

(c) How is the idea of freedom applied 
to the development of religion in 
American life? 

(d) How is the idea of freedom applied 
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to the development of communication 
(speech, assembly, press) ? 

(e) How have Americans obtained increas- 
ing freedom through governmental 
channels? 

8.4 How Do Science and Invention Influ- 
ence the American Way of Life? 

(a) How can science and invention con- 
tribute to a better home life? 

(b) How can science and invention help 
us conserve our natural resources? 

(c) How can science and invention con- 
tribute to our enriched cultural life? 

(d) How can science and invention con- 
tribute to our health? 

(e) How can science and invention con- 
tribute to a better recreation and 
leisure-time program ? 

(f) How can science and invention influ- 
ence the growth of the city? 

(g) How can science and invention affect 
the way of life in agricultural areas? 

(h) How can science and invention affect 
the way of life in industrial regions? 

Grade 9: Theme: How can we improve 
in our social-civic relationships ? 
9.1 Howcan We Improve Our Self-Govern- 
ment? 

(a) How can we make classroom and 
school government more effective? 

9.2 How Can We Better Utilize and Im- 
prove Programs of Social Betterment ? 

(a) Programs for the improvement of our 
health? 

(b) Programs of economic welfare of our 
people? 

(c) Programs of safety? 

(d) Programs to protect the consumer? 

9.3 How Can I Gain a Better Understand- 
ing of My Vocational Opportunities? 

(a) How will the major occupational 
trends affect my future? 

(b) How can I build a record of my abili- 
ties, aptitudes, and interests that will 
enable me to make a wise vocational 
choice? 

(c) What are the requirements of the area 
of work in which I am most inter- 
ested? 

9.4 How Can I Better Adjust Myself to 
Problems of Group Living? 

Groups to be considered, specific state- 
ments in regard to each of which are 
to be developed, are the following: 
friendships, home, adults, recreational 
groups, and church. 


Grade 10: Theme: How can we under- 
stand current problems and what 
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should be our relationship toward 10.4 How Can We Promote Better Inter- 
them ? national Codperation? 


H devel ffecti 
10.1 How Can We Better Understand and (0) colgcesaiion cammn’ ts Beas 
Use the Agencies of Communication? 


; : . nations? 
(a) — a constructive public (b) How can we influence better relation- 


(b) So that we can better appreciate and por tie tr mations 08 Wap Sout 
use our culture? 


(c) How can agencies of communication (c) —_ nepeapnaies id " nation better con- 
be most effectively controlled in a tribute to world codperation? 
democracy? (d) How can our foreign policy further 

(d) How can the agencies of communi- the ends of democracy? 
cation contribute to an improved use 
of our leisure time? ‘Tes program is recognized by par- 

10.2 How Can We Better Understand and ents, pupils, teachers, and adminis- 
More Wisely Use Our Economic In- . 
stitutions? trators as one of development. This 

(a) How can we be more intelligent pro- development is for greater democratic 
ducers of goods and services? living through enlarged experiences in 


(b) How can we be more intelligent dis- employing democratic processes. B 
tributors of goods and services? preying P y 


(c) How oun we te meane Median ote providing avenues of communication 
sumers of goods and services? for every person involved to partici- 
10.3. How Can We Further the Democratic pate in the thinking, planning, and ex- 


Ideals? ecution of the program, Pasadena an- 


(a) How can we help Democracy meet the * is : : 
challenges of Totalitarianism? ticipates a junior’ igh Scnew Cae 


(b) How can we protect the democratic truly meets the needs of adolescent 
ideal from dangers that lie within? youth. 


U. C. to Grant Degree of Associate in Arts 


Acting on the recommendation of junior college and state college officials, and 
of the State Conference on Higher Education, the Academic Senate of the Univer- 
sity of California has voted to make the Associate in Arts degree, now awarded 
by the junior colleges, a degree which the University of California also will grant 
in its largest colleges beginning with the year 1941-42. 

Hereafter the Associate in Arts degree will be awarded to all students who 
complete the first two years of work at the University with a grade average of not 
less than C and who have satisfied the requirements of the previously awarded 
junior certificates in the colleges concerned. The purpose of the degree is to 
accentuate the function of the first two years of college as general education rather 
than as specialized education and to give to those who withdraw from college at 
this point some significant recognition of the course of studies they have com- 
pleted. It will be awarded in the Colleges of Letters and Science and of Com- 
merce, at Berkeley, and in the Colleges of Letters and Science, of Applied Arts, 
and of Business Administration at Los Angeles. 

Just as is now the case with the Bachelor Degree, the Associate in Arts 
degree will signify the completion of a curriculum. Whether the student is pre- 
pared to go on beyond the Associate in Arts degree in a particular specialized 
field of upper division study will depend upon the nature of the courses he has taken 
and the ability he has demonstrated. 

In announcing the new degree, President Robert Gordon Sproul stated that 
this action on the part of the Academic Senate represents just one of a number of 
steps that are being taken to integrate better the work of the University with other 
units of the educational system of the State, particularly the junior colleges. 








Compensating Values of a 


Five-Year School 


T seems timely in these days of de- 

fense that I rise to defend a set-up 
that has prevailed in two or more of the 
Oakland secondary schools for the past 
twelve years. The combined schools, 
the junior-senior high schools, in Oak- 
land find their origin largely in neces- 
sity, but notwithstanding the necessity 
that requires it, we would be a pretty 
poor sort to fold our hands and excuse 
ourselves for the situation. Instead we 
have sought to find certain compen- 
sating values and capitalize upon them. 
We believe that if we do this often 
enough we can keep out of our minds 
worries about unavoidables and as a 
consequence make our situation more 
tolerable. 

First, be it hereby admitted that a 
five-year secondary school is more dif- 
ficult to administer than is a three-grade 
school of the same enrollment, for those 
in charge of directing the combined 
junior-senior high school must be ever 
mindful of the necessity of giving each 
school an identity of its own, and at the 
same time understand the importance of 
maintaining a solidarity and continuity 
of the entire five-year span. To do these 
two things simultaneously is no small 
task, particularly when there may be in- 
sufficient facilities, such as auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, playgrounds, cafeterias, 
and so on. 


| es convinced that educationally 
there are several good and substan- 
tial reasons for such a merger. In the 
first place children grow up that way in 
the family and home, and who dares 
dispute that there is education in the 
give and take situations resulting from 
conflicts between and among children 
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4 By L. P. FARRIS 





q This article discusses one of the 
types of junior high school organiza- 
tion found a few places in California, 
the junior high school that is a part 
of a combination school of five 
grades, and makes certain assertions 
as to the advantages of this arrange- 
ment. “Perhaps these claims will in- 
spire some unsuspecting soul to take 
on the additional responsibility con- 
nected with administering the two 
schools as one, even though the task 
be difficult,” writes the author of this 
article. 

Dr. Farris, just a principal in a 
school by the side of the road who 
for years has been a friend to youth, 
is acquainted with the problems in 
several levels of the secondary field 
—having served eight years as prin- 
cipal of Marysville Union High 
School, four years as principal of the 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School of Oakland, and now being 
on his thirteenth year as principal of 
the Oakland Junior-Senior High 
School. He has rendered service to 
the entire field of secondary educa- 
tion in California, as a former presi- 
dent of both the California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
and the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education. He has been 
particularly active on the various 
committees that have been con- 
cerned with affiliations work in the 
State. 





of different age and maturity levels? 

Then again, it is questionable whether 
or not the much-emphasized aping of 
senior high students by junior school 
pupils is as pronounced and as undesir- 
able when they are in the same plant as 
when the juniors are out to themselves, 
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unrestrained by the presence of their 
older brothers and sisters. Furthermore, 
we agitate ourselves too much about the 
comparative amounts of undesirable and 
naughty little habits learned and prac- 
ticed by junior high pupils in the two 
situations. It should be remembered 
that this is a two-edged sword. Why 
not consider more frequently the many 
splendid ideas that the younger ones 
gather from their elders? 

Early adolescence is perhaps the pe- 
riod when hero-worship plays its most 
important role. Why assume that the 
ill effects from the few Big Shots about 
school constitute the complete situation ? 
For junior school pupils to have oppor- 
tunity to observe leadership in numer- 
ous activities gives boys and girls of the 
junior school period goal fixations that 
involve permanent wholesome value. 

Moreover, adjustment once made to 
a school at the eighth grade level doesn’t 
have to be re-made again at the tenth 
grade level. It stands to reason that one 
adjustment well made is less hazardous 
than two adjustments, one at the eighth 
grade and another at the tenth grade 
level. It is obvious that tenth graders 
who move on from our own junior di- 
vision to the senior school are better 
acquainted with the requirements and 
traditions of the school than are those 
who come from other schools. Our own 
products have been found to be much 
more regular in attendance, and a larger 
percentage of them become senior high 
student body officers and leaders in the 
following years throughout the senior 
school. 


I should like to emphasize that when 
the junior-senior school operates as one 
school guidance over a longer period 
becomes possible and is more continu- 
ous. Teachers, pupils, and parents grow 
up together. Teachers and parents be- 
gin planning for the younger child in 
light of successes or mistakes of the 
older brother who is now partly through 


senior high. Parents see the program 
straight through. Also, teacher and 
counselor have longer periods to know 
parent and home conditions. 

Frequently transportation problems 
are solved when the younger child can 
ride to school with his older sister or 
brother. The convenience to the home 
of having one and the same hour of 
opening and closing school daily also 
means much in maintaining more con- 
tented customers. 

This five-year plan does a lot in the 
promotion of a better understanding 
among both pupils and teachers. Teach- 
ers learn to respect the work and prob- 
lems of teachers in all grade levels, 
while the hazing problem of incoming 
pupils to the high school becomes of no 
consequence. 

The combined school provides a more 
complete social experience for most stu- 
dents since girls of the ninth grade are 
socially on a par with boys a year or two 
older. And, too, certain assembly pro- 
grams are available to junior high pu- 
pils only when the junior school is a part 
of the combined school. For example, 
the remarkable Federal Art Music Pro- 
gram which comes to us each year 
would not be possible if our size and 
senior high attachment did not cause the 
artists to feel it worth their while to 
visit us. 


Recently our senior school, plus the 
ninth grade, enjoyed a demonstration of 
correct ballroom dancing brought to us 
by representatives of one of the studios. 
The point is that while many junior 
school pupils are at the point of readi- 
ness to learn the finer points in ballroom 
dancing, still such a program rarely ever 
would be brought to them unless the 
senior students were in the same school, 
thus causing teachers to realize the need 
for just such an assembly, 

j ba is my conviction that many of the 
commonly pronounced objections to 
the combined school would disappear 
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quickly if the critic were held to sound 
educational reasoning based on factual 
data. It should be emphasized, of 
course, that what we are considering 
here is the five-year school, which to 
me has many advantages over the six- 
year institutions. I think that 90 per 
cent of the valid objections to the com- 
bined school are removed when the sev- 
enth grade is not included. 

The five-year plan works better, it is 
true, if and when good judgment is used 
in assigning teachers to grade levels 
where they can do their best work, as 
well as to extra-curricular duties where 
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latitude for locating teachers where they 
are best suited that is furnished by hav- 
ing five grades instead of three. 

It should be remembered that junior 
and senior high pupils in the type of 
combined school that we are considering 
are not in the same classes and that 
neither do they have the same play- 
ground periods or lunch periods—these 
activities alone constitute approximately 
90 per cent of the school day. More- 
over, so far as is practicable, separate 
sections of the building are set aside for 
lockers. Also, in well-regulated com- 
bined schools many separate assemblies 


and separate social functions are pro- 
vided for the two schools, thus making 
the segregation adequately complete. 


they have both an interest and adequate 
preparation—but then, again, there is 
an advantage in having the additional 


“Everyday Occupations”: A Review 

Everyday Occupations, by Mildred A. Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith, Theodore 
R. Myers (D. C. Heath and Company, 1941, 372 pages, $1.68), meets a long 
felt need of vocational counselors for a good reference book on occupations. It 
presents in a clear, interesting manner information on specific jobs in ten major 
fields of work—Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing, Extraction of Minerals, 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries, Transportation and Communication, 
Trade, Public Service, Professional Service, Domestic and Personal Service, 
Clerical Occupations. 

Within each field of work jobs on the various occupational levels are dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of education and training work, conditions of work, 
personal qualifications, earnings, opportunities for promotion. Of necessity, in 
a book covering such a wide range of vocational possibilities, the descriptions 
tend to be rather sketchy; but they do present, in main, the essential points of 
the jobs. The authors purposely have devoted more space to the beginning jobs 
and those on the lower levels as the book is designed to be used by junior high 
and high school students. At the end of each chapter a parallel list of 
advantages and disadvantages of work in that field is given, with a selected list 
of thirty to forty jobs found within the field. Colleges, universities, junior colleges, 
and technical schools offering training for jobs in the field also are included at 
the end of each chapter. References and primary sources of further information 
also are given. 

The authors have approached the presentation of occupational information 
in rather an unusual fashion. By presenting the occupational areas and jobs in 
the area they lead the young person to see that his training will fit him for a 
number of jobs in different industries. This would seem to be a better approach 
in encouraging students’ thinking about vocations than the usual method of 
giving outlets for specific types of training. Another appealing point about the 
book is the emphasis on jobs in ihe lower occupational levels as the “starting jobs” 
for everyone. Too much occupational literature emphasizes the professional and 
white collar jobs. This book gives equal prestige to all jobs. 

The full page photographs used in the book give the reader a view of skills 
needed by workers in different industries and some idea of working conditions. 
On the whole, Everyday Occupations seems to be an unusually good and realistic 
piece of work on vocations which teachers and counselors would find valuable 
as a basic text to be supplemented by additional detailed readings in “vocations” 
or “career” classes —E.isaBseTH Stetson, San Francisco Junior College. 





Managing Without a Junior 


High School 


AFT, California, has no junior 

high school. Some two thousand 
elementary school students are included 
in the schools of the four elementary 
school districts. Sixteen hundred of 
these are in the seven buildings located 
in the Taft Elementary School District. 
The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of the Taft Elementary district are all 
housed in one building. 

The Taft Union High School, with 
an enrollment of eleven hundred, and 
the Taft Junior College, with an enroll- 
ment of three hundred and fifty, are 
under one administration and on one 
campus. 

Our experience indicates that the de- 
clared purposes of the junior high 
school are being achieved in Taft with- 
out the existence of this particular type 
of administrative organization. 

The fact that 88 per cent of the chil- 
dren of junior high school age have 
been continuing through the twelfth 
grade is indicative of the “retentive 
power” of our schools—of course it is 
obvious that the compulsory attendance 
laws of California restrict the elimina- 
tion of students before the eleventh 
grade normally would be reached. 
Until the very recent effects of the de- 
fense program were felt, 80 per cent of 
our high school graduates enrolled the 
following year in our own junior col- 
lege. Present work opportunities are 
rapidly altering these figures. They will 
not, however, greatly change the situ- 
ation as it exists below the thirteenth 
grade. 


q By STANFORD HANNAH 





4 A number of articles in this sym- 
posium are devoted to discussions 
of varying types of school organiza- 
tion at the junior high school level. 
It is appropriate that a symposium 
on the junior high school should il- 
lustrate the different methods of at- 
tack that individual schools are using 
to meet the needs of the group of 
youngsters of this grade level, for 
historically the junior high school 
was founded not as an accident or 
in imitation of foreign systems but 
rather to answer a real need. But in 
giving attention to the individually 
created junior high schools, it is 
worth-while to remember that some 
systems still retain the traditional 8-4 
set-up—and do a good job. Such is 
the condition which exists at Taft, 
and so Mr. Hannah, principal of the 
Taft Union High School and Junior 
College has been asked to answer 
the question: “How do your schools 
achieve the objectives of the junior 
high school without organizing the 
junior high school grades as a sep- 
arate institution?” 

Mr. Hannah has been district su- 
perintendent of the Taft Union High 
School and Junior College District 
since 1937. His administrative experi- 
ence has extended over a period of 
fifteen years. During the summer of 
1941, he was a member of the faculty 
at the University of Nevada. 





What are the Taft schools doing with 
their particular type of administrative 
organization to achieve the goals com- 
monly ascribed to the junior high 
school? Perhaps it will be of interest 
to examine what we are doing in some 
of the areas which have been thought 
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by some to be definitely the province of 
the junior high school. 


HE recognition of individual dif- 

ferences necessitates a more or less 
homogeneous grouping of students. In 
the Taft elementary schools this has 
been achieved by the classification of 
pupils and by room assignments based 
on this classification. An “opportunity 
room,” plus the use of a specialist for 
the correction of speech and other 
physical defects, gives effectiveness to 
this phase of the program. 

The character of materials and in- 
struction is not necessarily affected by 
the type of administrative organization. 
A vitalized curriculum is as possible in 
the 8-4 plan as in the 6-3-3 or other 
series of units. The use of visual and 
audio aids has been an important part 
of the elementary, as well as the sec- 
ondary, schools of our community for 
years. This is true, too, of the social- 
ized method and of the content of the 
curriculum. Our experience indicates 
that progressive ideas in education can 
be incorporated in and utilized by any 
school system regardless of the admin- 
istrative divisions made. 

The Taft Elementary Schools use the 
departmentalization idea in a modified 
form. For sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade students the frequent changes of 
classrooms and teachers, in a situation 
where each subject was taught by a dif- 
ferent teacher, was found to be unsat- 
isfactory for the development of the 
children of this age level. At the pres- 
ent time students are instructed by their 
homeroom teachers in social studies, 
arithmetic, and the language arts includ- 
ing reading. Music, art, craft, health, 
shop, and home arts are taught by spe- 
cialists in these different fields. 
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The importance of “bridging the gap” 
between the elementary schools and 
the high school often is emphasized. 
Here, in the Taft Union High School 
District, an attempt has been made to 
eliminate as much as possible of the 
difficulty experienced by the student in 
making the change into the secondary 
school. 

In the first place, the “gap” has, with- 
out doubt, been greatly reduced in size 
and significance. Probably the junior 
high school movement itself has done 
much to awaken everywhere, in all ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers and 
administrators alike, recognition of this 
job of coérdination. At Taft, confer- 
ences of administrators and of teachers 
of similar subjects, together with a com- 
mon desire to know more of each other’s 
work, tend to break down unnatural 
barriers which may exist. 

The study and use of the large 
amount of useful information gathered 
and recorded in the elementary schools 
of the high school district has been of 
great value in adjusting the work in 
each school level to the work done in 
the other. This information serves a 
second purpose in that it enables the 
high school to guide properly the enter- 
ing ninth grade student. Probably the 
eighth-grade teacher is the most valu- 
able soure of information the counselor 
has. The rather complete records kept 
by the elementary schools are indispens- 
able aids for the original planning and 
for later reference purposes. 

The codperation of the county super- 
intendent’s office, the elementary school 
administrators, and the teachers of the 
elementary district with the adminis- 
trators, counselors, and teachers of the 
high school has been very effective. 


MANAGING WITHOUT A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Under the plan used in Taft, the high 
school counselors of the incoming stu- 
dents visit the several eighth grades as 
often as necessary to accomplish the job 
to be done. The first visits are for the 
purpose of explaining the general pro- 
cedures to be followed and the nature 
of high school organization. Printed 
information in the form of a student 
handbook is given to each eighth grade 
student. On subsequent visits the high 
school counselor discusses with stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers any prob- 
lem apparent to anyone. 

Another “bridging the gap” activity 
is an eighth-grade visiting day. Stu- 
dents from the outlying districts come 
to the high school late in the spring. 
The students are made acquainted with 
the school plant and are especially im- 
pressed with the counseling room and 
its use. Guided by high school students, 
the eighth graders visit regular classes 
and at least realize that there is nothing 
terrifying or mystifying in the school 
which they are to attend. 

The high school has been pleased to 
note the frequency of group attendance 
from rural schools at special evening 
programs such as concerts, recitals, 
et cetera. 

An orientation course, officially titled 
Social Science I, has proved to be suc- 
cessful. Such units as Our School, Vo- 
cations, Self-Development, Citizenship, 
The Family, and so on, are included. 
The contents, materials, and methods 
are closely allied to the counseling de- 
partment. 
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6 ener methods used by the Taft 
Union High School and the ele- 
mentary schools contained within the 
district seem to meet the needs of the 
community. (Probably one could say 
that the Taft Elementary District has 
a junior high school in all but name. 
The Lincoln School contains all the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade stu- 
dents of that district. Busses are used 
to transport those who live beyond 
walking distance. ) 

The purpose of our contribution to 
the symposium is to explain how one 
community functions without a junior 
high school. We have no argument 
against the 6-3-3, the 6-6-4, or any other 
plan. We are happy here with our own 
8-4-2 schools. 

It seems to us that the geographical 
distribution of the schools and the total 
number thereof may be prime factors 
in determining the need for the junior- 
high-school type of organization. 

As a matter of fact, we are not very 
concerned with the particular architec- 
tural plan into which the proverbial 
Mark Hopkins log has been modern- 
ized. Just give us enough Mark Hop- 
kinses and enough boys (and girls), and 
then balance them on logs, or the 1941 
streamlined version thereof. 

There is no intent on our part to be- 
little the values of the junior high school 
type of organization. This article is in- 
tended only to describe how one com- 
munity has achieved the same goals 
with another type of administrative or- 
ganization. 


Estimate of High School Population for 1941-42 


Estimates of the United States Office of Education for the school year 1941-42 
indicate that 6,834,000 pupils will be enrolled in public high schools and 500,000 
in private high schools. To teach these students, 315,000 teachers will be hired in 
public schools and 35,000 in private schools. 








Articulating the Junior High 
With Other Units 4 By KATHERINE LEE CAREY 


ETTER articulation between the 

elementary and junior high schools 
and between the junior and senior high 
schools in Los Angeles City had its in- 
ception in a genuine interest on the part 
of teachers and administrators in the 
highest possible development of our 
boys and girls. We believe that it is our 
responsibility to provide opportunities 
for continuous, steady growth for these 
pupils from the day they enter the kin- 
dergarten until they have been gradu- 
ated from the senior high school, that 
it is our duty to make it a continuous 
unbroken path, a steady upward climb, 
and that we must watch with great care 
that each child be directed according to 
his potentialities—words easily spoken 
but an objective difficult to bring to 
fruition. 

In reality, in America, we are one 
school, not elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school, but because pupils 
are of different sizes and ages, and 
hence at different stages of develop- 
ment, and because they need different 
types of buildings and equipment, we 
have gradually and unintentionally al- 
lowed our school to become separate 
schools. Now that we do have the sep- 
arate schools, it is one of our most im- 
portant obligations to make the passage 
from one to the other as easily and as 
smoothly as possible. 


[% the elementary school the child 

begins with the study of his immedi- 
ate environment; but as he grows, his 
horizon broadens, and there comes a 
time, perhaps at about twelve years of 
age, when the narrower boundaries of 
this immediate environment, his home 
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q Since the junior high school gen- 
erally is recognized as a transition 
school—as an institution delegated 
to help the pupil through the troubles 
that are likely to besiege him in those 
years of adolescence when he is 
making the break from childhood 
to adulthood, from the elementary 
school to the high school—the matter 
of articulation is one with which all 
junior high school people are most 
intensely concerned. They will be 
interested, therefore, in Miss Carey's 
description of those phases of Los 
Angeles’ articulation program which 
are particularly related to the junior 
high school. 

Miss Carey is assistant superinten- 
dent in charge of junior high schools 
in Los Angeles, of which there are 
thirty-one with a total enrollment of 
forty-five thousand. Previous to be- 
coming an assistant superintendent 
in 1929, she was first an elementary 
teacher, then a senior high school 
teacher and vice-principal, and for 
seven years principal of the John 
Muir Junior High School in Los 
Angeles. 





yard and the one teacher in the elemen- 
tary school, do not quite satisfy the de- 
sires of this young adolescent who now 
wants to venture forth and explore a 
broader area, and in that venture find 
an answer to longing for adventure. 
Boys want to work in real shops, to 
have men teachers, and to take part in 
athletic games. Boys and girls want to 
belong to clubs, to play in orchestras, 
to have access to beautiful libraries with 
their interesting materials, and to live 
with people of their own age and kind, 
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those who have the same desires as they. 
They want recognition and, above all. 
they want to participate. In other 
words, they are “growing up.” 
Because the junior high school meets 
the boys and girls as they have com- 
pleted a six-years experience in the ele- 
mentary school and three years later 
sends them on to the senior high school, 
it Occupies a unique position in this 


growing-up experience, this unbroken | 


path, 


A® the first step in a concerted drive 
for better articulation between the 
individual units of the Los Angeles sys- 
tem, the junior high school principals 
met in small groups in adjacent elemen- 
tary schools, where they discussed the 
educational philosophy and objectives 
of that specific school and with the prin- 
cipal entered the kindergarten at the 
opening of the school day, visited the 
children in each of the six grades, and 
in each case followed this experience 
by a conference with the principal. 


These visits were but the beginning 
of a program of articulation between 
each junior high school and the con- 
tributing elementary schools. Junior 
high school counselors continued the 
splendid work they had carried on for 
years, and as a result of this new pro- 
gram sixth grade teachers in the elemen- 
tary school and seventh grade teachers 
in the junior high school became well 
acquainted and felt free to visit each 
other as often as opportunity offered. 
Elementary teachers and principals 
were invited to special visiting days 
where the new seventh grade pupils 
were the hosts and hostesses who 
proudly showed their friends the new 
school and the opportunities it offered 
to them. 

In the Los Angeles articulation pro- 
gram our junior high school teachers 
and administrators have welcomed this 
closer relationship between the elemen- 


tary and junior high school. They have 
visited the boys and girls in the elemen- 
tary school and as a result are better 
able to meet their needs when they come 
to the junior high school. A cordial, 
friendly relationship has been devel- 
oped, and in this fine relationship we 
have found added satisfaction in the re- 
sponse of parents as they have been in- 
vited to become a part of our friendly 
community. 

To further this satisfactory relation- 
ship, we have prepared a booklet, Your 
Junior High School, which is presented 
and explained to the parents of the boys 
and girls of our elementary schools, 
either at the close of the sixth grade or 
at a meeting with parents when the 
pupils enter junior high school. By this 
means we attempt again to emphasize 
the togetherness of our educational pro- 
gram and the important part the parents 
play in this development. 


Pr the Los Angeles City Teachers’ 
Workshop during 1940 and 1941, 
interested elementary and secondary 
teachers, supervisors, and administrat- 
ors worked together on the common 
problems of unifying the different units 
of the system. Through the delibera- 
tions of these groups there were devel- 
oped a number of reports containing 
procedures and detailed plans for 
strengthening the articulation program. 
These reports have been used through- 
out the city and have been valuable aids 
in the promotion of better articulation 
between elementary and junior high and 
between junior and senior high schools. 
These workshop groups were helpful in 
another aspect, for they gave oppor- 
tunity for friendly acquaintance, a fact 
which the participants felt was of ex- 
treme value. 

So important a part have these work- 
shops played in our developing program 
that quotation here from certain par- 
ticularly significant reports will be the 
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best way to show what we are trying to 
do and the means we are using to 
achieve our objectives. 


In the introduction of a report deal- 
ing with the relationship between junior 
and senior high school we find this 
statement : 


There is the all-important factor of pre- 
paratory orientation to the senior high school 
experience. This includes not only educational 
guidance in the selection of courses of study, 
but advice and counsel as to attitudes and 
procedures which are most likely to result in 
a happy, successful senior high school career. 

The unit consists of two problems. The 
purpose of the first problem, which we term 
“Pupil Evaluation of Work Done in the 
Junior High School,” is not only to give each 
pupil a bird’s-eye view of the work he has 
had in the past three years, but also to let 
him see for himself how he has grown. 

The purpose of the second problem, which 
we have termed “Guidance for Senior High 
School,” is to give each pupil a simple under- 
standing of some of the problems he soon 
will meet. 


The chairman of one junior and 
senior high schools committee summar- 
izes the committee’s report as follows: 


1. Before a pupil leaves junior high school 
he needs certain specific information about 
senior high school, particularly in regard to 
the following : 

(a) Terminology. 

(b) Understanding of curricula. 

(c) Types, kinds, and values of school 
activities. 

(d) The senior high school plant. 

2. He needs to evaluate his junior high 
school work. 

3. The pupil needs to have developed the 
proper attitude toward his senior high school 
life. 

(a) There must be a definite personal 
reason for going to senior high school. The 
reason must be linked closely with a purpose 
in his life. 

(6b) There should be a definite pre-tie-up 
between his needs and the senior high school 
curricula. 


4. Both junior and senior high school cur- 
ricula should be varied and elastic enough to 
accommodate pupils of varying interests and 
abilities. Curriculum conferences between 
junior and senior high school administrators 
and department heads are helpful. 

5. Parents of graduates from junior high 
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school can, with profit, be brought into the 
guidance program prior to graduation. 

(a) Give parents a general picture of 
senior high school. 

(b) Let them meet the senior high school 
personnel. 

(c) Confer with them on the pupil’s pro- 
gram. Very often a parent’s wishes are not 
in accord with the pupil’s ability and needs. 
A conference with parents at the end of B-8 
will have an effect on junior-senior high 
school articulation. 

(d) Let parents know of the demands on 
a pupil’s time and energy in senior high school. 

6. The junior high school health program 
should be such that pupils are sent to senior 
high school well enough to succeed. The 
senior high school should carry on this pro- 
gram. 

7. Contacts between junior and senior high 
school teaching personnel must be close and 
effective. Curriculum methods and philosophy 
must be understood and appreciated. Mal- 
adjustments in senior high school are too 
often due to lack of agreement on educational 
aims and objectives and philosophy between 
junior and senior high school. 

8. Transmission of perspnal information on 
the individual student from the junior high 
school to the senior high school is desirable. 


URNING for a moment from the 
idea of articulation, let us take time 
to examine the phases of the total school 
program of Los Angeles that have been 
delegated to the junior high school, first 
stated in terms of mastery of the funda- 
mentals and second in terms of atti- 
tudes and behavior. In considering these 
two statements, it is interesting to note 
that the objectives they set all are 
thought of in terms of a school program 
continuing from the kindergarten to the 
upper limits of secondary education. 
The following outline is a sample of 
how one school plans to help the pupil 
evaluate his junior high school ex- 
periences. 


Reading. What is my reading grade place- 
ment? Do I understand what I read? Can 
I find the main idea of a paragraph easily? 

Vocabulary. Do I have a good vocabulary? 
Do I know how to increase my vocabulary? 

Dictionary. Do I know the alphabet? Can 
I find words in the dictionary rapidly? 

Oral English. Can I speak with ease be- 
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fore a group? Can I organize material for 
reports and talk effectively? Do I enunciate 
words clearly? Could I pass a radio an- 
nouncer’s test of pronunciation? 

Spelling. What is my spelling grade place- 
ment? Do I know how to improve my spell- 
ing ability? 

Study habits. 

Library—Do I know how to use the li- 
brary: (1) card catalogue, (2) Reader’s 
Guide, (3) atlasses, and (4) reference books? 

Books—Do I know how to use a book effi- 


ciently? Do I utilize table of contents, and 


the index? 

Study techniques—Do I have a definite 
time and place for study at home? DoI have 
a good light for study and reading? Do 
I turn off the radio when I begin studying? 

Outlining—Can I read and understand an 
outline? Can I make a satisfactory topic 
outline? 

Penmanship. How legible is my writing 
according to the penmanship scale? Is my 
writing easily read by others? 

Composition. 

Sentence—Do I recognize a good sentence? 
Can I write a good sentence? 

Paragraph—Do I recognize a good para- 
graph? Can I write a good paragraph? 

Punctuation. Do I always use the correct 
punctuation mark at the end of a sentence? 
Do I know where to use the comma to make 
the meaning of a sentence clear? Do I know 
how to use the apostrophe to show ownership? 
Do I know how to use quotation marks? 

Parts of speech. DoT recognize the parts 
of speech? Do I know how to use the parts 
of speech effectively? 

Following is part of the statement 
of another Los Angeles junior high 
school expressed in different terms but 
also planned to help the pupil judge the 
work of his junior high school ex- 
periences : 

Americanization. Do I have a deep, last- 
ing affection and respect for my country? 
Do I know from reading daily newspapers 
and magazines something about the problems 
that face my country both at home and 
abroad? Do I form my own opinions at elec- 
tion time, or am I influenced too much by 
others? Have I proved myself a good citizen 
in junior high school? What have I done in 
the past three years to help my family? 

My Present and My Future. Have I 
thought very much about what I might want 
to do in life? Have I done all I could to 
better my health and my general physical 
condition? Do I know a good game that 
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I will be able to play for exercise all my life? 
Am I a better person than I was three years 
ago (a) in personality? (b) in character 
traits? (c) in my enjoyment of books, music, 
art, nature? 

That our program of articulation is 
becoming a reality is evidenced by a 
recent communication from a junior 
high school principal written to the ele- 
mentary and senior high school prin- 
cipals in her community. The letter 
reads as follows: 

In response to a request from the Articu- 
lation Committee, of which , vice- 
principal of is chairman, we are 
planning to present some of the aspects of 
our reading program next Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 14, from 8:40 a. m. to 3:15 p.m.; and we 
shall be glad to have principals and teachers 
in the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools in our neighborhood visit any 
of the classes listed below. 


Under the leadership of the director 
of curriculum in the city schools, arti- 
ficial barriers have disappeared, and a 
curriculum program which is continu- 
ous from first grade through the twelfth 
is the result. Much credit for this de- 
velopment is due the leadership in our 
Curriculum Section. In the social 
studies program, particularly, there has 
been developed a carefully planned se- 
quence of themes appropriate to the ma- 
turity of the learner. Such planning pre- 
vents omissions and duplications often 
noted in a less unified program. 

Specific articulation units have been 
developed at four points in our second- 
ary program: B7—Orientation to the 
New School; A9—Am I Ready for 
High School?; Bl10—Myself and My 
Environment ; Al2—Family Relations 
Course, looking toward entrance into 
adult life. 

We who are working closely with our 
teachers and pupils believe that pro- 
gress is being made and that we are all 
concerned about the entire educational 
program, each step important only as it 
is part of the whole and only as it func- 
tions in the highest possible develop- 
ment of our boys and girls. 








A Junior High School Tries 


Social Grouping 


URING the past decade the popu- 
lation of the Claremont Junior 
High School has been drawn in the 
main from six Oakland elementary 
schools, three to the east of the school 
and four to the west, and from three 
Berkeley elementary schools, all north 
and east of Claremont. The result of all 
this variety of background is that our 
school has been faced with the problem 
of meeting the needs of an extremely 
heterogeneous group—less heterogene- 
ous now, as a result of rigid districting, 
it is true, than was formerly the case. 
From 1930 to 1937, the Claremont 
faculty experimented with certain 
school practices, hoping to discover 
ways of bringing more vital experiences 
to students. As part of the attempt to 
plan the entire school program in terms 
of what was known about the individual 
pupil, there was some experimentation 
in classification. 

From 1929 to 1933, classification was 
upon the so-called “ability rating” basis. 
An attempt was made to arrive at homo- 
geneity by assembling: (1) the results 
of intelligence tests, (2) the results of 
reading and arithmetic tests, (3) health 
data, and (4) statements of elementary 
teachers. Low-seven teachers noted cer- 
tain failures, however, in this grouping. 
Among those usually mentioned were : 

1. Standard group tests of intelli- 
gence were often wide of the mark in 
individual cases when the child was 
judged by his performance or by an in- 
dividual test. 

2. The plan of classification took no 
notice of the relative maturity of stu- 
dents. Since interests change with ma- 
turity and since interests are so vitally 
related to the selection of subject mat- 
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HELEN H. HUNT 
4 BY LESLIE G. SMITH 





4 Among the more interesting de- 
vices which junior high schools are 
using to adapt their curriculum to 
the peculiar needs of the young peo- 
ple who attend is the social grouping 
plan followed at Oakland’s Clare- 
mont Junior High School. This plan 
of grouping has evolved as a gradual 
development from the work of the 
committees on classification, which 
have been headed by Miss Hunt. 

Miss Smith is principal of the 
Claremont Junior High School, and 
Miss Hunt is vice-principal. As vice- 
principal, Miss Hunt heads the coun- 
seling and is supervisor of student 
teachers for the University of Cali- 
fornia—Claremont is the teacher- 
training school for junior high school 
student teachers. Miss Smith is prin- 
cipal of Claremont and also of the 
Chabot Elementary School. Before 
coming to Claremont a year ago, she 
was principal of the Garfield Junior 
High and Elementary School and 
before that of the Fremont Union High 
School, all these schools being lo- 
cated in Oakland. At the present time 
she is president of the Oakland Prin- 
cipals’ Club. 





ter and the methods of learning, the 
grouping of the very immature with 
the very mature presented a problem. 

3. Many children failed to do well on 
standard tests because of psychologic 
difficulties. Experiences in infancy at 
home or in the early school years might 
have conditioned them to failure, lack 
of control, dependence, irresponsibility. 
Regardless of mentality or health, such 
children continued to have difficulty in 
mobilizing their resources and thus fell 
among those who did not achieve schol- 
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astically. Their placement for all day 
in these groups produced great in- 
stability in certain classes, and the large 
number of unstable pupils in a group 
did not permit the teacher to work in- 
dividually with each. 

4. Inevitably the sections were adver- 
tised as fast and slow, stupid or smart. 
Although they were designated as x, 
y, Zz, as 39a, 20b, 40c, or as Room 20, 
Room 50, Room 3, in time the cat always 
got out of the bag, with ensuing heart- 
break for the dull and snobbery for the 
bright. 

5. Sometimes children who had been 
friends through elementary school, 
whose families were friends, and who 
lived in the same neighborhood were 
separated for all day on a basis which 
could not be openly explained. At an 
age when bodily changes often cause a 
boy or girl to wonder whether he or 
she is normal or not, one other question 
was added: “Am I so very different in 
mentality?” As children put it, “Am I 
dumber than that guy ?” 

6. Public relations suffered as a re- 
sult of the ability-rating basis of classi- 
fication. Parents often were belligerent 
about it, and not a few returned 
triumphantly years later to show what 
their children had achieved in spite of 
the school’s assessment. 

In the light of these observations, the 
school decided to group children alpha- 
betically in the low seventh, and, at the 
end of this semester, to regroup them 
on the basis of their requests for classi- 
fication. The seventh grade teachers 
giving the correlated work in English- 
social studies asked each child to name 
four or five students with whom he 
would like to associate in the high-sev- 
enth, in the low-eighth, and in the high- 
eighth grades, and to a certain extent 
in the low-ninth and high-ninth grades. 
These teachers drew up a tentative re- 
grouping for the high-seventh semester, 
giving attention to the students’ requests 


and to the individuals’ degree of matur- 
ity. The reclassification then was voted 
on by all teachers in the low-seventh 
grade and subsequently was announced. 


_ the plan of social grouping de- 
veloped during the first year or 
two, it was evaluated in terms of: (1) 
parents’ approval; (2) teachers’ satis- 
faction; (3) stabilizing effect on chil- 
dren. On the basis of these criteria it 
was better than any other plan tried. 

Now, after eight years of experience 
with this method of grouping Clare- 
mont continues to use it. The problems 
which arise through its use may be 
easily discerned. The teacher must plan 
much more flexibly. There must be in- 
dividual and group work if the extremes 
are to be stimulated. The teacher must 
be aware of each individual in the class, 
else certain children are penalized. 
There must be also a fiexible curriculum 
provided, so that individuals who wish 
to improve special skills may sign out 
for a period of special or remedial in- 
struction. But such mechanical adjust- 
ments seem minor difficulties when con- 
trasted with the self respect and sense 
of individual worth which are saved 
for many children. 


ERTAIN modifications in policies 

concerning marks and promotions 
also have contributed to the develop- 
ment of a broad and flexible program. 
In general, teachers mark in terms of 
an achievement quotient, giving consid- 
eration to the ability of the student as 
known from standard tests, his effort, 
and his accomplishment. Students sel- 
dom fail. In accordance with Oakland 
school policy and with the very definite 
convictions of the Claremont faculty, 
retardation is kept at a minimum. Pupils 
are kept at age socially and chronologic- 
ally, and remedial work is provided for 
those who lack the knowledge and skills 
necessary to proceed with their age 


group. 








Problems of a Junior High 


For Mexicans 


a pp establishment of schools for 
the exclusive use of Mexican boys 
and girls, as has been the tendency in 
Southern California during the last few 
years, has benefited them greatly. How- 
ever, it has increased one problem not 
so evident under the former system of 
the mixed school. This is the problem 
of getting Mexican students to use the 
English language. 

The language of the homes from 
which these children come is Spanish. 
Their fathers frequently understand 
and speak English because they come 
into contact with Americans in their 
work, but the mothers and grandparents 
know only a little English or none at 
all. There are examples of Mexicans 
who, though having lived in the United 
States for as long as twenty years, still 
cannot speak English. Often if the chil- 
dren attempt to use English at home, 
they are punished for it, and the ex- 
planation is likely to be, “My mother 
thought we were saying something we 
didn’t want her to understand.” 


PANISH is bound up with the loy- 

alty which the Mexican feels for 
Mexico, a loyalty preserved and fos- 
tered, through many years’ residence 
in the United States, partly at least by 
the prejudice against him among native 
Americans. This feeling is communi- 
cated to the young Mexican, who clings 
the more tenaciously to the native 
tongue of his parents. School children 
often are ridiculed by their classmates 
as pretentious or high-hat if they talk 
English in any but formal situations. 

As one would expect, however, Eng- 
lish has made inroads on the Spanish 
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q By JOHN H. MILOR 





q One of the more interesting ex- 
amples of a California junior high 
school’s adapting its work directly 
to the needs of its pupils is that of 
the Alessandro Junior High School of 
San Bernardino, a school enrolling 
only Mexican pupils. “My interest in 
Mexicans and their language is of 
long standing.” writes Mr. Milor. 
“Spanish is to me what a hobby is 
to many people; I study it for enjoy- 
ment. My desire to get our boys and 
girls to speak English at school cer- 
tainly does not spring from a dislike 
of Spanish, but rather from a knowl- 
edge of their need for English.” 

Mr. Milor has been principal of the 
Alessandro Junior High School for 
two years. Before that he was head 
of the orientation work at the San 
Bernardino High School and prior to 
that had been superintendent of 
schools at Olivet, Michigan, and 
teacher of English in the Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix. Arizona. 





spoken by the “pochos,” or American- 
born Mexicans. One hears postofe (post 
office), quiquear (to kick), and porche 
(porch), all barbarisms to the cultivated 
Spanish ear as much as hoosegow 
(Spanish jubgado) and vamoose 
(Spanish vamos) are to the English. 

As at home he is chastised for speak- 
ing English, so at school the Mexican 
student is likely to be punished if he is 
caught using Spanish. At one school 
the penalty imposed is three licks for 
every Spanish word. Thus he is caught 
between the devil and the deep blue sea, 
with some question as to which is the 
devil and which the sea. 


PROBLEMS OF A JUNIOR HIGH FOR MEXICANS 


Mexican students often give vent to 
their feelings at school through a flow 
of profanity in Spanish, in which they 
feel safe, as they know their American 
teachers do not understand it. Some- 
times facetious or derogatory remarks 
are passed concerning the teacher, which 
make discipline difficult for her. The 
students feel their superiority to her at 
least in this matter of language, and her 
only recourse is to forbid the use of 
Spanish entirely. 

Even though Mexican boys and girls 
are endeavoring earnestly to learn Eng- 
lish, at moments of stress they revert 
to Spanish. Especially is this true on 
the playground when they are in the 
heat of some game. At other times they 
are so interested in what they are saying 
that they quite forget what language 
they are talking, and, as Spanish is the 
more natural for them, that is the lan- 
guage used. 


TUDY of the situation as it exists 

in the Alessandro Junior High 
School brings out certain principles 
which will help teachers in their think- 
ing about the problem: 

1. Mexican students should learn to 
talk English fluently. Inasmuch as the 
schools are endeavoring to make Ameri- 
cans out of these young people, they 
should teach them English because of 
the national unity which one language 
helps to produce. 

2. Mexican students should be en- 
couraged to study Spanish also. If used 
properly Spanish can be a great help 
in the learning of English, for there are 
many cognates. A number of Mexican 
art students were visiting the Court of 
David at Forest Lawn Memorial Park 
with their teacher. The explanations 
printed on signs near each art object 
frequently contained the word contem- 
porary. One of the girls asked the mean- 
ing of this word, and the teacher found 
it easy to explain through the medium 
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of the Spanish language, with which 
the group was very familiar. Con (with) 
tempo (time) are very simple Spanish 
words. Examples of this nature can be 
multiplied without end. 

In a school with all-Mexican mem- 
bership, study of the Spanish language 
is an excellent motivating influence for 
other types of work. Mexican children 
like to study Spanish; there are many 
books printed in Spanish which fit well 
into the units of the regular course in 
social living. Readings from these 
sources, over and above the regular as- 
signments in English, add a vigor to 
the work which was lacking before. 

3. Through the use of posters stu- 
dents can be urged to speak English at 
school. The principal place where the 
Mexican boy or girl will learn English 
is at school; therefore, he should be 
exhorted to speak English there. The 
art department of the school can be de- 
pended upon to make up some very 
attractive posters with arresting slogans 
to encourage the use of English during 
school hours. 

4. The problem can be attacked from 
the point of view of good manners. It 
is impolite to speak a foreign language 
in the presence of one who does not 
understand it. Students can be taught 
that when in the presence of those who 
do not speak English, they should speak 
Spanish ; and when in the presence of 
Americans who do not talk Spanish, 
they should speak English. 

5. The spontaneous speaking of Eng- 
lish will not develop over night. Teach- 
ers must realize that, with one group 
succeeding another, their problem is 
perpetual. Patience and a philosoph- 
ical attitude are necessary in meeting 
this problem. 

6. Plays and other programs in Span- 
ish should be produced before parent 
audiences. These demonstrate that the 
school has no prejudice against Spanish 
and will tend to lessen any antagonism 
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of the parents. If on such occasions the 
principal or a teacher can address the 
group in Spanish concerning the prob- 
lems the school is trying to meet, he will 
discover a powerful means of reaching 
these people and of securing their co- 
operation. One school found that Mexi- 
can parents are as good as or better in 
their attendance than American parents 
at programs of a similar nature in other 
schools. They give good attention and 
at least apparent approbation to the 
principal’s remarks on the problems of 
the school and his request for their as- 
sistance in solving them. 

7. Teachers should be hired who are 
sympathetic with Mexican people and 
who are interested in knowing some 
Spanish themselves. There is no greater 
Americanizing force than the person- 
alities of sympathetic teachers who dem- 
onstrate by their whole life that they 
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value Mexican people. The response to 
such teachers is gratifying. It is of 
doubtful value to hire teachers of Mexi- 
can parentage in schools of all- Mexican 
enrollment unless they are much more 
American than Mexican in their think- 
ing and habits of life. Mexican students 
need Americanizing influences; these 
are best secured by American teachers. 

8. The problem of Spanish speaking 
will eliminate itself naturally in time. 
The third and fourth generations do not, 
as a rule, speak Spanish so much. In 
spite of the fact that our Mexican popu- 
lation on account of their color are not 
allowed to assimilate so completely as 
are Nordic immigrants, they neverthe- 
less do finally give up their native 
tongue. While this eliminates the prob- 
lem discussed here, undoubtedly some- 
thing is lost with the passing of bilin- 
gualism. 


“Psychology in Use”: A Review 


A most useful book on psychology has just come from the press: Psychology 
In Use, by J. Stanley Gray and a group of authors (American Book Company, 
1941; 663 pages). This book belongs to that all-too-rare type of book which is 
excellent as a text and par excellent as a book for the general reader. The authors 
have assumed, and assumed correctly, that the great majority of persons who will 
come into contact with this book will be neither actual, nor potential psychological 
experts but ordinary persons who will live in a world in which the laws of psy- 
chology have an innumerable number of applications. The book may be called a 
text on consumer psychology. It should assist mightily in helping persons to 
become understandingly adapted to the present complex psychological en- 
vironment. 

The book is divided into thirteen sections, including the introduction; each 
section being prepared by a different author. The divisions of the book have to 
do with the application of psychological laws in the various phases of modern life, 
such as: psychology in clinical practice, in personnel work, in the home, in edu- 
cation, in industry, in business, in law and criminology, in medicine, in social 
reform, and so on. Each section is splendidly written in easily understandable lan- 
guage. Sufficient data are introduced so as to keep the book scientifically sound. 

Aside from its use as a text, this book should find wide use throughout the 
schools as well as in business, in industry, and in the professions.—Grorce C. 
JENSEN, assistant superintendent city schools, Sacramento, California. 





Magazine Reading at the 
Junior High Level 4 By ISABEL NASSER 


O make possible a qualitative and 
quantitative analysis of junior high 
school students’ magazine interests as 


related to five factors—sex, grade, IQ, - 


RQ, and economic status—the writer 
submitted questionnaires to students at 
two junior high schools in the San 
Francisco Bay area, one school being 
located in a district inhabited by well- 
to-do people and the other in a district 
containing homes of the relatively poor. 
The subjects were 950 students—471 
from the school in a well-to-do district 
and 479 from the school in a poor dis- 
trict. 

Each of the 950 students was asked 
the following six questions: 


1. Which magazines in the school library 
do you read? 


2. List any other magazines which you 
know are in the school library. 


3. List the magazines which you read out- 
side of school. They may or may not be the 
same as those listed above. 


4. Underline, any place on the page, the 
magazine which is your first choice. 


5. List the magazines that you read which 
your parents do not want you to read. 

6. Where do you get the magazines which 
you named in Question 4? 

All questions appeared on the question- 
naire except Questions 5 and 6, which 
were stated orally. 

Questions 3 and 5 are concerned with 
magazines which do not come from the 
school library. Some findings of previ- 
ous studies have revealed undesirable 
magazine reading, while others have 
not. Much of this inconsistency was 
believed by the writer to be due (1) to 
the wording of the questionnaire, or 
(2) to the manner in which it was pre- 
sented. Too often students give but the 
partial truth. The purpose of Question 





q As is apparent throughout this 
symposium, California's junior high 
schools are making a real effort to 
adapt their program to the specific 
needs of their student population. 
Meeting needs implies the knowing 
of these needs. And to know needs, 
many junior high schools are survey- 
ing the interests, the accomplish- 
ments, the habits, the aptitudes of 
their pupils in a variety of areas. 
One of the areas about which they 
are most anxious to have more in- 
formation is that which relates to 
reading interests and habits. An ex- 
ample of what can be found from a 
survey of this field is the study re- 
ported in this article by Miss Nasser. 

Miss Nasser is a teacher at the 
James Denman Junior High School, 
San Francisco. She writes that she 
is interested primarily, not so much 
in what junior high school students 
are reading, as in how this reading 
is being directed by the child's in- 
telligence, reading level, and eco- 
nomic status. 





5, therefore, was to discover any maga- 
zines which the student may have failed 
to include in Question 3. 

Question 4 is concerned with “first 
choice” magazines, the purpose being to 
find if the most widely read magazines 
necessarily are the favorites. 


HE questionnaire, requiring about 

fifteen minutes for completion, was 
administered to the students by the ex- 
perimenter without the presence of any 
teacher. The students were assured 
that no one would see their responses, 
so that grades would not be affected in 
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any way, and that names were required 
solely for the purpose of tabulating 
separately reading interests of boys and 
girls. In order to gain interest and 
veracity, a brief friendly discussion 
about the purpose of the questionnaire 
and the necessity for correct answers 
preceded its submission. An explana- 
tion preceded the answering of each 
question to insure further accuracy. 

Figures for chronological ages, men- 
tal ages, and reading ages were taken 
from the schools’ permanent records. 
The MA’s were derived from compar- 
able forms of the Otis Intelligence Test, 
the RA’s from comparable forms of the 
Metropolitan Reading Test; the IQ’s 
and RQ’s were calculated by dividing 
the MA and RA, respectively, by the 
CA at the time of the tests. In the pres- 
ent investigation, IO’s and RQ’s rang- 
ing from 91 to 110 were accepted as 
average; IQ’s and RQ’s below 91 as 
low; and IQ’s and RQ’s above 110 as 
high. 

When all the data from the question- 
naires and from the two oral questions 
had been assembled and analyzed, there 
were certain conclusions which seemed 
to be definitely indicated. A statement 
of the more significant of these con- 
stitutes the balance of this article. 


ONCERNING magazines which 
come from the school library : 

1. The 950 students questioned, who 
have an average IQ of 105 and an aver- 
age RO of 101, read more than 350 
different magazines, of which 62 are 
comics. 

2. The average student in this group 
reads 0.77 magazines which come from 
the school library and 6.91 magazines 
which do not come from the school 
library. 

3. Boys are better able than girls to 
satisfy their interests in school library 
magazines and consequently read more 
than three times as many school maga- 
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zines as do girls. Both sexes, however, 
read the same number of magazines 
which do not come from the school 
library. 

4. Of the magazines in the libraries 
of the two schools 42 per cent are not 
read by any of the students questioned, 
and 71 per cent of these magazines are 
not even known well enough by the stu- 
dents to be named as being present. 

5. The eight most widely read maga- 
zines which come from the school li- 
brary, in ranked order, are: Popular 
Mechanics, Popular Science, Popular 
Aviation, Boy’s Life, Reader’s Digest, 
National Geographic, Time, and Vogue. 


ONCERNING magazines which 
do not come from the school library : 

1. The quantity of magazines read 
outside of school increases with increas- 
ing RQ, IQ, grade, and with better 
economic status. Students in the aver- 
age IO group of the well-to-do district 
read 7.21 magazines per student, while 
those in the same group from the poorer 
district read 6.20 magazines. 

2. The twelve most widely read mag- 
azines which do not come from the 
school library are, in ranked order: 
Life, Look, Liberty, Pic, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, True Story, Reader’s Digest, 
Collier's, Esquire, Popular Mechanics, 
Action Comics, and Popular Science. 

3. Magazines of more interest to 
boys than to girls deal with science and 
humor; those of more interest to girls 
than to boys center mainly on love, 
movies, and the home. 

4. Among the twelve magazines most 
widely read by the seventh grade are 
four comics: Action Comics, Famous 
Funnies, Superman, and Detective 
Comics. The comics, however, lose their 
popularity with increasing grade and are 
not ranked among any of the twelve 
magazines most widely read by the 
ninth grade. 

5. True Story and Love Story, pre- 
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ferred chiefly by students in the poor 
district, reach the height of their popu- 
larity in the eighth grade. 


6. Life and Look are ranked first and 
second respectively as the most widely 
read magazines of each IQ level for 
the combined data of both schools. 
When each school is regarded sepa- 
rately, however, a little different result 
is obtained. The Reader’s Digest and 


Saturday Evening Post are ranked’ 


higher than Look among the high 
IQ’s in the well-to-do district, whereas 
True Story is ranked before Life 
among the low IQ’s in the poor dis- 
trict. Those magazines which increase 
in rank with decreasing IQ’s are True 
Story, Pic, Love Story, Esquire, Ac- 
tion Comics, True Confession, Famous 
Funnies, and True Romance, True 
Story and Love Story are read not only 
by girls, but also by low IQ boys, espe- 
cially in the poor district. 

7. Those magazines widely read by 
students in the well-to-do district and 
not by students in the poor district are 
Reader’s Digest, Child Life, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Click, Ladies Home 
Journal, and Time. Those magazines 
widely read by students in the poor dis- 
trict and not by students in the well- 
to-do district are Good Housekeeping, 
Love Story, Movie Story, and Photo- 
play. From this it is seen that economic 
status affects the quality of reading ma- 
terial although this factor is not as great 
in determining quality as are the RQ 
and IQ. 

8. The most widely read classifica- 
tion is the comics, which classification 
contains 22 per cent of the total maga- 
zine reading. The comics are more than 
twice as popular as the second-ranked 
classification, current events, which is 
boosted chiefly by the magazine Life. 

9. Girls are interested chiefly in 
movie magazines, whereas boys read 
2.73 times as many comics as their sec- 
ond ranked classification, current events. 


Classifications of which boys read more 
than girls are comics, sensational maga- 
zines, science and mechanics, detective 
stories, salacious magazines, juvenile 
magazines, air stories, sports, health 
and outdoor life, adventure stories, and 
western stories, Those classifications of 
which girls read more than boys are 
movie magazines, adult fiction, current 
events, women’s arts, and love stories. 
From this it is seen that boys have more 
varied interests than girls. 

10. With the exception of the ninth 
grade in the well-to-do district, where 
adult fiction is the most widely read, the 
comics are ranked first for each grade 
in each school, although they are read 
less with increasing grade. Adult fic- 
tion, current events, movie magazines, 
women’s arts, salacious magazines, and 
sensational magazines are more widely 
read with increasing grade. Love stories 
reach a peak at the eighth grade. 

11. As to the following classifications 
—comics, detective stories, love stories, 
movie, salacious, and sensational maga- 
zines—the high IQ’s read an average of 
four magazines per student ; the average 
IQ’s read 3.98; and the low IQ’s read 
3.51. Since the quantity of reading in- 
creases with increasing IQ, however, 
these magazines represent 48 per cent 
of the total reading of the high IQ’s, 
59 per cent of the total reading of the 
average IQ’s, and 69 per cent of the 
total reading of the low IQ’s. 

12. The RQ is the greatest single 
factor in determining quality and quan- 
tity of reading, followed in turn by the 
IQ and by economic status. 


13. Life and Look, the most widely 
read magazines, are ranked highest also 
among the “first choice” magazines. 
However, such adult fiction magazines 
as Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, and 
Colliers, which are ranked high also 
among the most widely read, disappear 
from the list of most highly favored 
magazines. The most widely read mag- 
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azines, therefore, are not necessarily 
the favorites. 

14. The diversity of interests and the 
quality of ’first choice” magazines in- 
creases with increasing RQ, IQ, grade, 
and with better economic status. Al- 
though the comics are read less with ad- 
vancing grade, they are ranked first 
nevertheless as the most widely read 
group of magazines for any of the 
grades studied, according to the com- 
bined data of both schools. However, 
as for “first choice” they lose their dom- 
inant position in the ninth grade where 
movie magazines and current events 
find greater favoritism among the stu- 
dents. Current events, comics, and 
movie magazines (ranked order) each 
are favored by more than 10 per cent of 
the high IQ’s ; comics, movie magazines, 
current events, and science and mechan- 
ics are favored by more than 10 per cent 
of the average IQ’s; and comics and 
movie magazines are favored by more 
than 10 per cent of the low IQ’s. Com- 
parable samples for economic status 
show that the comics are favored by 26 
per cent in the poor district as compared 
to 19 per cent in the well-to-do district. 


CONCERNING the reading of dis- 


approved magazines : 


1. Of the 950 students, 425 or 45 per 
cent read magazines which their par- 
ents do not want them to read. The 
average student of the entire sampling 
reads 0.96 disapproved magazines, 
which constitutes 14 per cent of the total 
reading of magazines that do not come 
from the school library. 

2. The most widely read magazines 
that are disapproved by parents are 
True Stories, Esquire, Film Fun, Love 
Story, Action Comics, Pic, Look, Super- 
man, Silk Stockings, Famous Funnies, 
For Men Only, Detective Comics, 
Hooey Annual, True Confessions, and 
Click. 

3. Salacious magazines, which are 
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read by 17 per cent of the 950 students 
against their parents’ wishes, are ob- 
jected to by 82 per cent of the parents. 

4. Comic magazines, the most widely 
read of the disapproved magazines, are 
objected to by 22 per cent of the par- 
ents among the high IQ’s, 19 per cent 
among the average, and 10 per cent 
among the low. These magazines are 
disapproved by 25 per cent of the 
parents in the well-to-do district as 
compared with 14 per cent in the poor 
district. Love stories are disapproved 
by 56 per cent of the parents in the 
well-to-do district as compared with 
35 per cent in the poor district. 

5. The disapproved magazines com- 
prise 12 per cent of the reading of the 
high IQ’s, 15 per cent of the average, 
and 16 per cent of the low. 


ONCERNING the sources of dis- 
approved magazines : 

1. Of the 950 students, 418 or 44 per 
cent, indicated the source of the dis- 
approved magazines they read, 569 re- 
sponses being made in all. 

2. Fifteen sources of disapproved 
magazines are mentioned. “Bought at 
a store” comprises 38 per cent of the 
total responses ; “from friends,” 30 per 
cent ; and “from home,” 12 per cent. 

3. Boys purchase more magazines 
and are greater barterers than girls. 
Girls more often than boys get their 
magazines from home and from rela- 
tives. This is easily conceivable since 
much of the undesirable romance fiction 
is found in magazines to which older 
women subscribe. 

4. There is not a great difference as 
to the sources of disapproved reading 
when the schools are compared as to 
economic status. In fact, contrary to 
what might have been expected, 38.08 
per cent of the responses of the poor 
district are “bought at a store,” as com- 
pared with 37.50 per cent from the well- 
to-do district. 

















The Ninth Grade Learns to 


Read 


URING the school year of 1938-39 

a group of the ninth grade English 
teachers in the Phoenix Union High 
School began to work on a program 
which was designed to improve the 
reading abilities of their students. This 
work was definitely “experimental” and 
was based upon some years of experi- 
ence with a directed reading program 
which had replaced the one-classic-or- 
anthology -at-a-time- for-all-students 
type of reading or literature course. In 
one sense of the word, the new program 
was not remedial reading ; in the sense 
that all students, no matter how well 
or how poorly they read, can improve 
in their reading, it was remedial. 

The hypotheses on which the pro- 
gram was based were 

1. Classes in public high schools probably 
will never again be small in size. 

2. If the problem of improving student 
reading is to be solved successfully in the 
public secondary school, procedures suitable 
to a class size of 35 students must be worked 
out. 

Our objectives then were 

1. To determine the extent of improvement 
(if any) in reading skills which can be 
brought about by a definite reading program 
administered to classes of varying abilities on 
the ninth grade level and numbering approxi- 
mately 35 students in each group. 

2. To evaluate the procedures and mate- 
rials, looking toward their refinement for use 
in all sections of ninth grade English. 

It can be seen readily that this pro- 
gram differed from many others de- 
veloped in that there was no intention 
of removing slow readers to remedial 
sections and in that small group or 
tutorial instruction was not anticipated. 

A reading laboratory was set up 
where the individual student could have 
an eye test (telebinocular) and where 
his reading could be examined by means 


q By AVERY F. OLNEY and VERNE D. JONES 





q In the spring of 1938 an invitation 
was extended to the Phoenix Union 
High School of Phoenix, Arizona, to 
join the Stanford Language Arts In- 
vestigation. The English department 
of that school decided accordingly to 
undertake an intensive program in 
the teaching of ninth grade reading. 
This experimental work was based 
on the foundation of adherence for 
several years to a program of wide 
reading as distinguished from the 
intensive study of certain selections. 
The activities reported in this article 
cover those of the two school years 
from September, 1938, to June, 1940, 
during which time the school was a 
participant in the Language Arts In- 
vestigation, and the expanded pro- 
gram undertaken as a follow-up dur- 
ing 1940-41. 

The two authors of this article were 
directly connected with the project. 
Mr. Olney as general supervisor and 
Mr. Jones as the director of the read- 
ing laboratory. Mr. Olney, who at 
present is curriculum coérdinator for 
the four high schools of Phoenix, 
served as head of the English De- 
partment in the Phoenix Union High 
School for eighteen years before tak- 
ing over his present position. Mr. 
Jones, who has taught English in the 
same high school for the last four 
years, has had teaching experience 
in elementary and secondary schools 
in Nebraska, Indiana, and Arizona. 
Both men spent two summers at Stan- 
ford participating in the Workshop of 
the Language Arts Investigation. 





of the ophthalmograph. Here also he 
could receive some individual counsel 
and encouragement from the teachers 
in the laboratory. Some of this coun- 
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sel and encouragement, incidentally, 
was given later by older students. Dur- 
ing the three years that have followed 
September, 1938, the program has been 
continued with some modifications. 

At this point the reader probably is 
ready to ask a few pertinent questions 
such as: Just what did you do in these 
classes? What results did you get? 
What happened to your objectives? An 
effort will be made to answer these 
questions as tersely and clearly as pos- 
sible. 


F we were not to organize special re- 

medial classes for poor readers but 
were to utilize regular classes for the 
reading experiment, obviously the first 
problem was the selection of the classes 
to be used. Since five teachers had vol- 
unteered to participate in this work, all 
students in all of their classes were 
given a standard reading test in Septem- 
ber. After a careful study of these test 
results, one class of each teacher was 
chosen for the experiment. The aim 
was to select a group which would be a 
fair cross-section of the freshman class. 
The students in the five experimental 
classes had a median reading grade of 
9 years and 4 months in comprehension 
and 9 years and 7 months in speed, while 
the rest of the class scored the same in 
comprehension and three months higher 
in speed. The IQ range of the experi- 
mental group varied from 133 to 66. 

What elements of reading were to be 
stressed? After some consideration it 
was decided to attempt to improve stu- 
dent speed and comprehension in the 
reading of narrative material, to in- 
struct the student in the understanding 
of explanatory and discussion material, 
to teach the student to locate informa- 
tion quickly and accurately, and to urge 
him consciously and constantly to seek 





1 The Iowa Silent Reading Test was used in 
1938-39; the Traxler Silent Reading Test in 
the two following years. 
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to increase knowledge of word mean- 
ings. 


pi ACH student was asked to develop 

an individual reading program, 
choosing the books which seemed likely 
to interest him. At first almost com- 
plete freedom of choice was allowed; 
gradually through teacher and student 
advice the individual was directed to 
types of books with which he was then 
unfamiliar. Usually one day each week 
was allowed for individual reading in 
class, and the student was urged to read 
at least an hour each day outside of 
class. 

It has been said previously that these 
classes were not exclusively reading 
classes ; they were ninth grade English 
classes whose members were to concen- 
trate on reading activities to a somewhat 
greater degree than would the members 
of the other freshman classes. These 
students devoted three days each week 
to activities related to reading and two 
days to other phases of the English 
course. Of the three days devoted to 
reading, one was spent in directed read- 
ing related to the student’s individual 
reading project and in student-teacher 
conferences; on one day a speed- 
comprehension test on narrative mate- 
rial was given; and on the third day a 
vocabulary test, a critical thinking exer- 
cise, or a test in paragraph meaning was 
given. Sometimes this exercise was 
combined with a speed test, but later in 
the year speed was not a conscious item 
in this reading activity. 

On the days when speed-comprehen- 
sion tests were given, the test was pre- 
ceded by a discussion of the general 
subject concerning which the student 
later was to read a specific article. When 
time permitted, this discussion was con- 
tinued at the latter part of the period. 
At all times a comprehension score, de- 
termined by a written test given after 
all the members of the class had finished 
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the assigned reading, was closely ob- 
served. Where the score indicated that 
any student had not read with under- 
standing, he was not allowed to include 
his score when the class average was 
being figured. Thus every effort was 
made to avoid making a fetish of mere 
speed. 

Students in the experimental groups 
were given fall and spring check-ups on 
the ophthalmograph. 


6 vee outcomes of the year’s work 
tended to show that the reading of 
ninth grade students can be improved 
as a result of class instruction. First, it 
was observed that all students read— 
even those who entered the class with 
the avowed intention of doing no read- 
ing. When the student found that he 
could have a choice of books, that he 
could tell other students how good or 
how dull a certain book was, and that 
the teacher would listen with equal at- 
tentiveness to his paeans of praise or his 
“vile plaints,” he joined up for the dura- 
tion of the campaign. Most of the stu- 
dents enjoyed the work, as was apparent 
to any observer, Especially they en- 
joyed helping and advising each other. 

Second, all the indices available 
showed that the class teaching program 
had resulted in an increase of speed in 
reading without a loss in comprehen- 
sion. All students showed improvement 
in speed on the class tests, the score 
being based on the student’s monthly 
averages and not on any one test. Nearly 
every student showed improvement on 
his ophthalmograph comparison, his 
standard reading test, and his standard 
vocabulary test. Not a single student 
showed a loss or failure when all indices 
were considered, although some, as al- 
ways, slumped in one or more specific 
tests. 

In the third place, the retarded read- 
ers showed a reasonably satisfactory 
response to the program. On the basis 


of the standard reading test thirty-nine 
of the experimental group were re- 
tarded readers in September. The May 
scores showed that twenty-six had im- 
proved definitely, ten of them now being 
accelerated and the other sixteen reduc- 
ing their retardation materially. Six 
students held their own, showing the 
normal eight-month improvement but 
failing to reduce their retardation. 
Seven students actually showed a loss. 
Even though the last thirteen students 
all showed gains on their class averages 
and on their ophthalmograph scores, it 
must be admitted there is a possibility 
that the slower reader needed more in- 
dividual attention than he received. 


Fourth, the ophthalmograph results 
showed a decided improvement in com- 
prehension. No ophthalmograph read- 
ing was accepted at any time unless the 
student could make a satisfactory com- 
prehension score on what he had just 
read. A poor score in comprehension 
would result in the student’s being tried 
on easier material. In October and No- 
vember about 33 per cent of the experi- 
mental group failed on the high school 
difficulty card and had to read an easier 
one. In April and May at the time of 
the retest, only one student failed to 
read successfully the high school card. 
That record certainly speaks for itself. 

Fifth, what kind of speed record was 
made by students of low IQ? It has 
been said that all students showed some 
gain in speed on the basis of the class 
tests. If the gains are estimated on a 
percentage basis, many of the lower stu- 
dents showed as great a gain as the 
higher. Of course, they still were not as 
fast or as understanding readers as 
those of the higher IQ level. They never 
will be. But the tests showed that even 
the lad with the 66 IQ made improve- 
ment in speed and comprehension, and 
he insists that he enjoyed the tests. 

Finally, how did the students in the 
experimental classes compare with 
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freshman students in the regular Eng- 
lish classes with whom they had been 
paired, as evidenced by a standard read- 
ing test given both groups? It should 
be noted that the English classes all fol- 
lowed the extensive reading pattern but 
that only the experimental classes had 
any training designed to increase speed. 
The results of the standard test showed 
that both the experimental group and 
the control group gained in comprehen- 
sion, but only the experimental group 
showed a gain in speed. In May the ex- 
perimental group showed a comprehen- 
sion acceleration of eight months and 
a speed acceleration of one year, while 
the control group was accelerated seven 
months in comprehension and one month 
in speed. In fact the control group’s 
median score for speed was exactly the 
same in May as it had been in Septem- 
ber. Possibly students do not gain much 
in speed without giving special attention 
to it. Certainly the figures show that the 
training in speed did not injure the ex- 
perimental group’s powers of compre- 
hension, as is sometimes charged by 
those opposed to speed training in read- 
ing. 

Using the experiences of the first 
year as a guide, we made three ma- 
jor changes in the program for the sec- 
ond year. First, it was determined that 
a few of the slower readers would be 
given more individual attention in the 
reading laboratory so that we could see 
if their chances of improvement could 
be increased. Second, one of the teach- 
ers volunteered to try a modified speed- 
comprehension program in all her 
classes. Because of the time involved in 
handling the test scores, these classes 
were to receive only about half as many 
tests as the experimental classes. Third, 
one of the teachers who felt that her 
class which had met in the late after- 
noon during the first year’s experiment 
had been handicapped by that situation, 
volunteered to carry two paired classes, 
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one of which would meet at 8:15 in the 
morning and the other in the late after- 
noon. Three other teachers handled one 
class each, chosen as in the previous 
year. 

In the main the results of the pro- 
gram followed closely the results of the 
first year. On the basis of class scores, 
ophthalmograph readings, and the 
standard test results, all sections showed 
definite gains in speed and comprehen- 
sion. The students who received the 
modified program (with fewer tests) 
gained less than the others in speed and 
slightly less in comprehension. Their 
gain was considered very satisfactory, 
however, enough so that this type of 
study was given to all freshmen sections 
during the third year of the program. 
The two paired classes showed inter- 
esting scores. On the basis of all avail- 
able measures the late afternoon class 
far outstripped the morning class in 
speed but fell behind the other in im- 
provement in comprehension. This re- 
sult was possibly brought about because 
this class felt that it was “on the spot” 
and was determined to make a showing. 
Quite evidently these students sacrificed 
understanding for speed. 


& a result of two years of experi- 
mentation the teachers agreed to 
try the modified testing program with 
all freshman classes for the year 1940- 
41. The speed-comprehension tests were 
to be reduced in number and more 
attention was to be devoted to other 
phases of the reading program. The ex- 
pansion of the program is shown by the 
fact that in 1938-39 not more than 160 
students were experimented upon ; this 
number increased to 300 in 1939-40 and 
to more than 800 in 1940-41. 


The results of the 1940-41 program 
speak for themselves. 


In the class tests on speed-compre- 
hension the results were interesting. It 
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should be remembered that these tests 
were reduced in number from 40 to 24. 
During the first two years of this ex- 
periment a good increase in speed was 
established by December and retained 
through March. There followed a de- 
cided jump in the April and May aver- 
ages. The 1940-41 group did not show 
any gain in speed until January. In 
February they were actually ahead of 
the groups for the two previous years. 
They held their pace through May, 
missing the April-May spurt of the 
other two groups. The 1940-41 gain 
was about 36 per cent in speed with no 
loss in comprehension. The 1939-40 ex- 
perimental group had gained about 70 
per cent in speed. The October aver- 
ages for all three years were within six 
words per minute of each other, and 
the comprehension averages were within 
a point of each other, showing that all 
three groups started with practically the 
same ability. 

On the basis of the standard reading 
test scores the 1940-41 group was .2 of 
a point higher than the 1939-40 experi- 
mental group. At the close of the year 
the 1940-41 group had outscored the 
1939-40 group 4.5 points in comprehen- 
sion, but was 6.3 points behind the pre- 
vious year’s group in speed.? The teach- 
ers generally felt that the 1940-41 





2 Both the 1939-40 and the 1940-41 groups 
showed a speed acceleration to beyond the 
tenth grade level on the basis of their May 
medians. 


program was the better-rounded one 
since more time was given to instruction 
in comprehension and less to speed. The 
test results seem to bear out their feel- 
ing. The median scores for all three 
years showed that whereas the groups 
had been average or slightly above the 
norm in September, the May scores 
indicated acceleration of from eight 
months to one-and-a-half years. 


FTER three years of work with the 
reading program, students, teach- 
ers, and supervisors agree that this has 
been a worth-while project and that it 
is worth continuing. It has been based 
definitely on an effort to win student 
interest and thus to get the student to 
teach himself to read better. 

It would be unwise to assume that 
such a program as has been described 
here will do much for the student who 
gets into high school without ever learn- 
ing to read at all. And there are a few 
such individuals. Such a student will 
have to have individual instruction in 
the basic elements of reading. But for 
those students who can read a little or 
very well, such a program as this one 
seems to have been helpful. 

Obviously such a program cannot 
stop permanently with the ninth grade 
student in English. It must spread to 
other years and to other subject-matter 
classes if the reading problem of your 
school or ours is to be solved. 


Pi Lambda Theta Offers Awards 


Pi Lambda Theta, national association of women in education, has announced 
three awards of $250 each to be granted during 1943 for significant research 
studies in education. The subject for investigation is entitled “Professional 
Problems of Women.” Copies of the final report of the completed research are 
to be submitted to the Association’s Committee on Studies and Awards by 


June 1, 1943. 


A study competing for these awards may be submitted by any person of 
graduate standing or by any member or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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Relation of 3 Variables to 
College Success (5, czanencew. srown 


T is a familiar fact that a student’s 

high school preparation, reading 
ability, and scholastic aptitude con- 
tribute to his success in doing work at 
the college level. Investigations have 
been made in which the relationship of 
each of these variables with college 
scholarship has been determined in 
groups of students representative of 
different levels of achievement in col- 
lege. The present investigation differs 
from these others in terms of the par- 
ticular group selected for study. It en- 
deavors to quantify the relative contri- 
bution of the aforementioned variables 
to college success in a group which is 
heavily weighted with students who are 
failing to achieve an acceptable scholar- 
ship in their college work. 

The subjects were drawn from two 
sources: from among University of 
California students who were receiving 
special attention of the deans of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science because of 
scholarship deficiencies, and from two 
classes in elementary psychology. Only 
students who had taken all of their 
college work at the University of Cali- 
fornia were included in the study. By 
this step any variation in college grades 
that would have resulted from includ- 
ing students from institutions with 
different standards of scholarship was 
avoided. In order that the homogeneity 
of the group might be increased, those 
who had completed fewer or more than 
four semesters of work were discarded. 
It was decided that students who had 
been in attendance for four semesters 
had had sufficient opportunity to demon- 
strate their ability to do college work. 

The grade point average was consid- 
ered to be the most accurate quantita- 
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q Statistical study of the character- 
istics of a group reveal tendencies of 
the group as a whole but frequently 
hide the facts as they apply to dif- 
ferent minority elements within the 
total body. Professor Brown's article 
is significant, therefore, in that it ex- 
amines the contribution of certain 
variables to the college success of a 
group heavily weighted with stu- 
dents whose college scholastic rec- 
ords have been unsuccessful. Most 
investigators have agreed as to the 
relative importance in a general sam- 
pling of the three variables consid- 
ered, but the present investigator 
does us the service of showing that 
these earlier conclusions apply to 
those who have failed as well as to 
those who have succeeded. 

Dr. Brown is associate professor of 
psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia and since 1939 has been head 
of the University’s Department of 
Psychology. 





tive measurement of academic achieve- 
ment. In computing it the letter grades 
were assigned numerical scores, and 
the average obtained by dividing the 
total number of grade points com- 
pleted by the units of credit essayed. 
In evaluating the college work the letter 
grades were assigned the following 
values: A, 3; B,2;C,1;D,O; and E 
or F, -1. In evaluating the high school 
achievement, similar values were used 
except that D, E, and F grades were 
given the value of zero. 

Reading ability was measured by a 
time-limited reading test especially con- 
structed for this study. It consisted of 
four subtests utilizing texts from the 
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following four fields of subject matter : 
English and drama, natural science, 
social science, and biological science. 
Multiple choice items appeared at the 
end of each part. The time limit of 
each subtest was twelve minutes. The 
reliability of the total test was .98. 

Form 19 of the Ohio State University 
Psychological Examination was used in 
measuring scholastic aptitude. It con- 
sists of three subtests: analogies, oppo- 
sites, and reading comprehension. The 
total test has a reliability of .94. 

In Table 1 the subjects are arranged 
in frequency according to the grade 
point average. 

In interpreting the coefficients of cor- 
relation about to be presented, it should 
be kept in mind that the relationships 
found hold true only for populations 
which are similar to the one under in- 
vestigation. Inasmuch as the percent- 
age of failing students among the sub- 
jects of this study is larger than the 
percentage to be found in a group repre- 
sentative of the whole student body 
of the University, the findings of the 
following analyses can in no sense be 
construed to represent the relationships 
to be expected in groups representative 
of the complete range of college scholar- 
ship. 


HE coefficients of correlation be- 
tween each of the three variables 
and the college grade point average are 
as follows : between high school achieve- 
ment and college grade point average 
.67 + .04, between reading test score 
and college grade point average .51 + 
.06, between scholastic aptitude and 
college grade point average .46 + .07. 
The first correlation is slightly higher 
than is found between these two vari- 
ables when a more representative sam- 
pling of college students is made, The 
usual range of coefficients found by 
other investigators has been between 
45 and .55. The correlation between 












































TaBLe 1.—Distribution of Subjects Ac- 
cording to Average Grade Point 
Standing. 

Grade Point 
Average Frequency 
-.30 — -.06 5 
-05— .19 3 
20— .44 4 
45— .69 5 
70— 94 8 
95 — 1.19 13 
1.20 — 1.44 12 
1.45 — 1.69 30 
1.70 — 1.94 36 
1.95 —2.19 31 
2.20 — 2.44 ... 17 
2.45 — 2.69 ... 7 
2.70 — 2.94 .......:- 2 
ei SN a a ae 174 











reading ability and college average 
closely conforms to the findings in 
other investigations. The third co- 
efficient, of .46 between aptitude and 
college achievement, is slightly below 
the coefficient found by other workers 
for this particular aptitude test. When 
the correlations are computed from the 
records of representative college fresh- 
men, the usual range is between .55 
and .65. 

From the size of the standard errors, 
each of the coefficients is seen to be sta- 
tistically reliable. Each of them shows 
a moderate positive relationship be- 
tween the variable and college scholar- 
ship, thus confirming the findings of 
earlier analyses. 


6 ine question arises as to the relative 
contribution of the three variables 
in accounting for individual differences 
in college grade point averages. Several 
statistical techniques are available for 
answering this question. It must be 
remembered that correlation is not 
synonymous with causation, and that 
the degree of relationship indicated by 
a correlation coefficient gives only a 
rough idea of the degree to which one 
variable may account for individual 
differences in another variable. It must 
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further be remembered that in the 
present analysis only three of the fac- 
tors determining college scholarship are 
under investigation. Very probably 
they are the most important three fac- 
tors, but they will not fully account 
for all of the individual differences to 
be found in college scholarship. 

There are three coefficients which 
may be used for measuring the sepa- 
rate effect of the variables of high 
school achievement, reading ability, and 
scholastic aptitude on college grades. 
They are the coefficient of partial cor- 
relation, the coefficient of part correla- 
tion, and the beta coefficient. 

The coefficient of partial correlation 
serves to determine the relation between 
one of the variables and college scholar- 
ship, while eliminating any tendency for 
the other two variables to obscure the 
relation. For example, the partial cor- 
relation between high school achieve- 
ment and college success gives the de- 
gree of relation between these two 
variables when the contributions of 
reading ability and scholastic aptitude 
are held constant. The coefficient gives 
the relationship that would be expected 
between high school grades and college 
grades if all the students examined 
were equal in their reading ability and 
aptitude. The effect of reading ability 
and scholastic aptitude is removed from 
both the high school achievement and 
the college scholarship variables. 

Reference to column three of Table 2 
will reveal the relationship between 
each of the three variables and college 
scholarship when the effects of the other 
two variables are held constant. It will 
be noted that high school preparation 
makes a larger contribution to efficiency 
in college than either of the other 
two variables. How much greater this 
contribution is cannot be determined 
exactly. 

Part correlation measures the rela- 
tion between each of the three variables 
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and college scholarship after the re- 
moval of the net variations found be- 
tween college scholarship and the other 
two variables. For example, the part 
correlation coefficient between high 
school achievement and college success 
gives the degree of relation between 
these two variables when the variations 
in college scholarship due to reading 
ability and scholastic aptitude are re- 
moved. The effects of reading ability 
and scholastic aptitude are removed 
from the college scholarship, but not 
from the high school achievement. 


Column four of the table contains 
the part correlation coefficients for each 
of the three variables. Again the rela- 
tionship between high school grades and 
college grades is the highest, and that 
between scholastic aptitude and college 
grades the lowest. It can be concluded 
that high school achievement is con- 
siderably more important in the deter- 
mination of college success than either 
of the other two variables. 

The third constant, the beta co- 
efficient, also is an index of the rela- 
tive contribution of each of several 
variables in determining the individual 
differences in another related variable. 
The beta coefficient is the weight that 
should be assigned to a given variable 
when this variable is to be used in 
combination with other variables in ac- 
counting for the individual differences 
in the related dependent variable. For 
example, the beta coefficient for high 
school achievement is the amount of 
weight to be assigned to high school 
grades when using them in conjunc- 
tion with reading ability and scholastic 
aptitude in accounting for individual 
differences in college scholarship. The 
highest possible relationship between 
college scholarship and a combination 
of the three variables is obtained when 
each of the three variables is weighted 
according to its beta coefficient. 

In column five of the table are given 
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TaBLe 2.—Determination of Individual Differences in College Scholarship by Each of 
the Variables of High School Achievement, Reading Ability, and Scholastic Aptitude. 
Partial Part 
‘peudied Held Constant | Coffelation | Correlation | Set ae 
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the beta coefficients for the variables 
under consideration. Again high school 
achievement has the greatest weight in 
the combination, and the aptitude test 
score the least weight. The effect of 
each variable, when the other two vari- 
ables are held constant, may be ex- 
pressed as follows: a unit change in 
high school preparation is associated 
with 53 per cent of a unit change in 
college scholarship; a unit change in 
reading ability is associated with 21 per 
cent of a unit change in college scholar- 
ship; and a unit change in aptitude is 
associated with 11 per cent of a unit 
change in college scholarship. 


T is apparent from the coefficients 

of Table 2 that there is marked 
agreement among the three methods 
used to determine the relative impor- 
tance of the three variables in deter- 
mining individual differences in college 
scholarship. Although the exact values 
imputed to each of the variables differ, 
the rank of the three variables in order 
of importance is the same. The rela- 
tive sizes of the coefficients also are 
comparable. 

No one of these methods provides 
a means for getting an exact statement 
of the relative importance of the three 
variables, but the general agreement of 
the methods seems to warrant the fol- 
lowing tentative statements: (1) the 





degree of association between high 
achievement and college scholarship is 
about twice as great as the degree of 
association between reading ability and 
college scholarship ; (2) and about four 
times greater than the degree of as- 
sociation between scholastic aptitude 
and college scholarship ; (3) the degree 
of association between reading ability 
and college scholarship is about twice 
as great as the degree of association be- 
tween scholastic aptitude and college 
scholarship. These statements must be 
accepted merely as possible hypotheses 
favored by the data studied and not 
as facts unequivocally established by the 
data. The statements are supported by 
data obtained on the particular sample 
of students under study, and no gener- 
alization about the relative importance 
of the three variables in the determi- 
nation of college scholarship in general 
is justified. 

From the results of the correlational 
analyses, the following conclusions seem 
justified : 

1. Each of the three variables, high school 
achievement, reading ability, and scholastic 


aptitude, was important in the determination 
of the students’ success in college. 

2. The factors measured by high school 
grades were considerably more important in 
determining success than the factors found in 
the other two variables. 

3. The factors measured by the test of read- 
ing ability were more important in determin- 
ing success than the factors measured by the 
scholastic aptitude test. 

















Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Follow-up Study of Two Groups of Gradu- 
ates of a Codperating California High School 
to Ascertain Their Success in Making V oca- 
tional Adjustment to Present Living, by 
Ferne Hall Meigs. Unpublished seminar 
study, University of California, Berkeley, 
1940. (L. A. Williams, sponsor.) 


HE eight-year experiment of the 
Progressive Education Association 
and the five-year experiment of the 
California Codperating Schools have, 
among other things, given rise to new, 
and in all probability highly significant, 
approaches to the evaluation of the pur- 
poses and the products of American 
secondary schools. The California Co- 
operating Schools expressly set out to 
elaborate experimentally programs de- 
signed to make a maximal contribution 
to the “development of character and 
personality for social, civic, and vo- 
cational membership and participation.” 
Various measuring instruments de- 
signed to test the relative merits of 
the several cooperating school programs 
have been, and are, under way. 

Mrs. Meigs undertook to develop an 
instrument designed to measure the ex- 
tent to which non-college preparatory 
high school graduates are making one 
of the adaptations called for in the aims 
of the Cooperating Schools, namely, 
“satisfactory vocational adjustment.” 
While the test was developed in one 
of the Cooperating Schools, University 
High School in Oakland, and was de- 
signed primarily for evaluation within 
these schools, it may be used to full ad- 
vantage in any other senior or four- 
year high school. Since much of the 
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technical work involved in the construc- 
tion of the instrument cannot be re- 
ported here, it is only fair to point out 
that the procedures employed in the 
development and validation of the test 
were about as foolproof as those em- 
ployed by test construction experts any- 
where. 

The test takes the form of a question- 
naire inventory. The limited number of 
items comprising the test represents 
the experimentally tested residue of a 
vast number of items gathered from a 
wide variety of sources. 

The subjects utilized for the final 
elaboration of the test were two groups 
of non-college preparatory University 
High School graduates, those gradu- 
ating in 1938 and 1939, respectively. 
The two groups, each comprising ap- 
proximately one hundred, were closely 
comparable in all significant respects. 
Each of these groups comprised two 
subgroups—the employed and the un- 
employed. In advance of submitting 
the final questionnaire form to these 
groups for purposes of validation, Mrs. 
Meigs tried it out extensively with 
Senior Problems pupils. 

The consistency with which the two 
groups performed on the questionnaire 
was taken as a measure of the reliability 
of the test for gathering data regarding 
vocational adjustments. Consistency of 
performance was tested by (1) direct 
comparison of the percentages of the 
two groups answering each question 
affirmatively, negatively, or failing to 
answer it, and (2) by assigning scores 
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to each graduate on the basis of his 
performance on the questionnaire and 
then by comparing the mean perform- 
ances of groups: and subgroups. The 
validity of the test was determined, in 
part at least, by application of Thur- 
stone’s criterion of internal consistency. 
The results pointed to relatively high 
degrees of reliability and validity. 


The test extends over two pages and 
is divided into four parts—two directed 
to all graduates, one to the employed, 
and one to the unemployed. 


Aside from certain differences clearly 
due to the fact that the 1938 group had 
been available for employment one year 
longer than the 1939 group, the data 
obtained by means of the questionnaire 
revealed strikingly similar employment 
statutes and problems for the two 
groups and for the subgroups. Since 
space does not permit presentation of 
either the questionnaire or the findings 
as a whole, pertinent illustrations must 
suffice : 


1. The employed of both groups agreed 
closely in naming business, mathematics, 
English, and shop courses as their most 
valuable high school classes. 

2. The same groups agreed closely in 
naming these courses as subjects in which 
they wished they had had more training. 

3. The same groups agreed closely in 
designating the following as items in which 
the high school had not furnished sufficient 
training: (1) finding the line of work for 
which the individual is best fitted, (2) form- 
ing correct work habits, (3) meeting the 
disagreeable features of a job, and (4) un- 
derstanding the purposes of labor unions. 

4. The unemployed of both groups 
pointed just as unanimously to the follow- 
ing as items in which their training had 
been deficient: (1) finding the line of work 
for which they are best fitted, (2) job 
training by means of part-time work, 
(3) understanding the importance of “pull” 
in getting a job, and (4) understanding the 
purposes of labor unions. 


5. The employed of both groups, further, 
agreed closely in designating the follow- 
ing as their “greatest present problems”: 
(1) finding the line of work for which 
they are best fitted, (2) forming correct 
work habits, (3) attacking new situations, 
(4) meeting the disagreeable features of a 
job, and (5) understanding the purposes 
of labor unions. 

6. The unemployed of both groups 
agreed closely in naming the following as 
their “greatest present problems”: (1) find- 
ing the line of work for which they are best 
fitted, (2) looking for a job, and (3) under- 
standing the purposes of labor unions. 


Me: Meigs’ concluding suggestions 
regarding the application of the 
instrument which she developed are so 
pertinent that they merit direct quo- 
tation: 

As for the proposed use of the question- 
naire on vocational adjustment, the com- 
parison of non-college preparatory gradu- 
ates of a codperating school and of a tra- 
ditional school would seem to be the next 
step indicated in a program of application 
of the instrument evolved by means of 
testing its efficacy on graduates of like 
educational programs. Evidence of the va- 
lidity and reliability of the present instru- 
ment as a means of gathering information 
concerning the vocational adjustment of 
high school graduates, as revealed in the 
results of this study, seems to be sufficient 
to justify the assumption that the instru- 
ment is capable of comparing the product 
of experimental and traditional programs 
in such a way as to show the gain, if any, 
to graduates of the experimental program 
set up by the California Codperating 
Schools so far as after-school vocational 
adjustment is concerned. 

Therefore, with due cognizance of what 
remains to be done in the way of evolving 
evaluative instruments to be used in ap- 
praising the extent to which the Co- 
operating Schools have achieved other of 
their avowed purposes than that of satis- 
factory vocational adjustment, the instru- 
ment evolved in the present study is offered 
in the hope that it. will aid in attempts to 
develop a program of evaluating the non- 
college product of the California Co- 
operating Schools. 











What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Safety Teaching in Mountain Em- 
pire Union High School.—Mountain 
Empire Union High School, Pine Val- 
ley, has provided no formal instruction 
for the whole school; nor has it organ- 
ized any class in safety instruction. 

“However,” writes District Superin- 
tendent A. P. Shibley, “we think we 
meet effectively the requirement and 
the need, for in the case of our ninth 
and tenth grade pupils, by devoting an 
appropriate section of each of our core 
curriculum classes to safety instruction, 
including traffic safety, of course. 

“One hundred per cent of our pupils 
are transported to and from school by 
school-owned and operated busses. Our 
drivers are instructed to comply fully 
with all traffic and safety laws, rules, 
and regulations, thus providing traffic 
safety instruction both by precept and 
example. 

“All eleventh and twelfth grade pupils 
are required to take a two-day a week 
course in first aid; thus the eleventh 
grade pupils have opportunity to receive 
Red Cross certificates in elementary 
first aid, and the twelfth grade pupils 
have a like opportunity to secure cer- 
tificates in advanced first aid. This in- 
struction is given by one of our regular 
instructors, who is qualified as a Red 
Cross instructor of first aid. This work 
has been in progress somewhat less than 
a year. Perhaps one of our boys saved 
his own life—positively protected it— 
by knowing how to stop bleeding from 
an injury, by knowing how and where 
to reach a ‘pressure point,’ and by know- 
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ing what to do after doing so. This was 
an injury received by coming in contact 
with a band saw in his father’s shop. 

“We operate in our school a general 
shop which is supplied with a consider- 
able amount of shop machinery. About 
80 per cent, or more, of our boys take 
one to three years of work in shop in- 
struction. About 20 per cent of our 
girls are taking like instruction. Each 
pupil must pass a fairly rigid examina- 
tion in safety operation of each machine 
before he is allowed to use it. At most 
times some safety article, slogan, or pic- 
ture is on display on one or more of 
our bulletin boards. 

“We think we are reaching effectively 
the teaching of safety by doing it rather 
unobtrusively, but consciously on the 
part of the faculty.” 


oe 


San Francisco Schools Participate 
in Essay Contest.—In the November 
3 issue of the San Francisco Public 
Schools Bulletin, an essay contest was 
announced for pupils attending the pub- 
lic schools of that city, as follows: 

“The San Francisco Housing and 
Planning Association announces an es- 
say contest on the topic: ‘What is the 
Best Use for the Calvary Site?’ Pupils 
of the public schools are invited to par- 
ticipate in the contest, which deals with 
an important phase of city planning. 
The Housing and Planning Association 
states, in regard to the Calvary Ceme- 
tery Site: 

“Tt has been variously proposed as a 
site for public housing, for private ‘in- 
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vestment housing’ for families of mod- 
erate income, for ordinary speculative 
development, and for a park. Doubtless 
there are other possible uses to which 
it might be put, But every thinking 
citizen will agree with the Association 
that when developed this fine piece of 
land should be a permanent civic asset 
rather than just one more subdivision, 
headed from the beginning toward 
blight and obsolescence.’ 


“Teachers are authorized to inform 
their pupils about the contest and to 
invite them to participate. Essays will 
be sent by the pupil directly to the Com- 
petition Committee, San Francisco 
Housing and and Planning Association, 
447 Sutter Street, by November 29. 
They must be original articles of 200 
to 500 words, legibly written or typed 
double spaced and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the author. The author’s 
name must not be put on the essay 
itself.” 

yer? 


Centerville School Organizes Class 
in Business Problems.—Last year at 
Washington Union High School, Cen- 
terville, there was organized a double- 
period class in Business Problems for 
the senior commercial majors. Two 
teachers, each having a section of this 
class, guide the activities of the group. 
Since the sections are scheduled during 
the same periods, the two instructors 
can change sections with one another 
whenever this seems advisable. The 
course includes: general business prac- 
tices, elementary commercial law, the 
operation of office machines, principles 
of salesmanship, elementary psychology, 
and personal management. 


eee ovee. 


What’s Happening Among Ven- 
tura County High Schools.—Among 
the items contained in a recent copy of 
the Ventura County Schools were the 
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three here reproduced, describing ac- 
tivities in the high schools: 

Santa Paula High School has estab- 
lished vocational classes for boys in 
cooking. Chester A. Halley, teacher in 
charge, also has the management of the 
school cafeteria, where the cooking and 
serving is all done by the boys in these 
classes. 

The county language arts sub-com- 
mittee on literature for Grades 7, 8, and 
9 has just completed two surveys, one 
for teachers and the second for students 
in these grades. The teacher survey 
involved purposes and methods with 
content to obtain these purposes for 
literature in this early adolescent period. 
The student questionnaire was related 
to three areas of interest and activities 
in reading, the movies, and the radio. 
School and ceunty summaries have been 
made for both surveys, and the commit- 
tee is now working out evaluation pro- 
cedures. It is the hope of the group 
that out of this evaluation pertinent sug- 
gestions for classroom procedures can 
be given. 

The Moorpark High School shops 
have been on the National Defense 
training program since July 1, 1940. 
Quentin C. Turner from North Ameri- 
can Air Craft Corporation is in direct 
charge of the training. The shop has 
five instructors besides Mr. Turner, 
three in welding and two in machine 
shop. The daily schedule includes 
twenty hours of welding, twelve hours 
of machine shop, and five hours of regu- 
lar high school shop. 

Lk Bk 

Unit in Library Usage at Selma 
Union High School.—With the co- 
operation of the full-time librarian of 
the school, the Selma Union High 
School English Department has intro- 
duced a unit in library usage into the 
ninth-grade English course to acquaint 
the freshmen students with the materi- 
als and procedures in the library. Each 
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section has one week of instruction 
given by the librarian, at which time the 
English teachers are released from class 
work. 

The librarian is a specialist in librari- 
anship, who understands the library de- 
mands of the various departments. The 
faculty is convinced that the teaching 
of this unit accomplishes two purposes: 
(1) students are familiarized with the 
devices necessary for an efficient use of 
the library, and (2) they are made 
aware of the resources that may be used 
as reference material and for pleasure 
reading. Supplementing the unit in the 
ninth grade the librarian gives a unit 
during the second semester of the 
twelfth grade on the collection of ma- 
terials for the more ambitious theme 
writing. Most of the college prepara- 
tory students take this second semester 
of twelfth-grade English. 
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Washington Union High School 
Adopts Style Sheet.—In order to pro- 
vide a standard for written work in all 
classes throughout the school, the fac- 
ulty of Washington Union High 
School, Centerville, adopted last year a 
style sheet which includes: Manuscript 
Forms, Outline Form, Correction Sym- 
bols, and Term Paper Form and Tech- 
nique. “A definite improvement in the 
quality of written work has been noted,” 
writes District Superintendent A. J. 
Rathbone. 


Soak’ -F 


Education for Defense Other Than 
That Offered in the Shops.—Dr. 
Ernest E. Oertel, district superintend- 
ent of the Placer High School and Jun- 
ior College, strongly believes that rep- 
resentatives of the schools should point 
out as effectively as possible the need 
for a larger concept of the part public 
education plays in the National Defense 
Program, aside from its specific con- 
tributions in the preparation of national 
defense mechanics and technicians. 
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“Here in Auburn,” says Dr. Oertel, 
“we are organizing a speaker’s bureau 
and deputations committee to improve 
public relations, especially for Placer 
Junior College, in different parts of the 
area which our schools serve. Fortu- 
nately, we have some excellent speakers 
who can represent our junior college 
district in a favorable manner. Our 
Board of Education has encouraged me, 
as chief executive officer, to inform the 
public as fully as possible of the avail- 
able services of our junior college to 
the territory it serves. The Board has 
made liberal allowances to take care of 
the expenses of this public, relations 
work. 


“Now it is important and significant 
to note that when our people go out into 
the field to discuss, let us say, “The 
Function of the Junior College in the 
Present Emergency,’ they do not speak 
merely about the contributions our jun- 
ior college is making to the defense pro- 
gram through the training of defense 
workers. Placer Junior College is doing 
some excellent work in the National De- 
fense courses it is offering, but our 
speakers are encouraged to point to the 
wider services our school is affording 
in the development of a strong, whole- 
some, national morale. For total de- 
fense our secondary schools are not only 
required to produce trained mechanics 
and technicians, but they also have the 
vital responsibility of training citizens 
to appreciate and understand American 
institutions. 

“There are persons these days who 
say that education, except for the train- 
ing of defense workers, is one of the 
luxuries which can be eliminated in the 
interest of providing more funds, 
energy, and time for direct action in the 
prosecution of preparations for defense 
—or war. Such persons would declare 
a moratorium on that kind of education 
which serves cultural purposes. They 
would stop discussion, for one thing, 
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and ask for an exclusive program of 
action. Such persons believe that funds 
earmarked for educational purposes of 
the cultural type should be diverted to 
expenditures more directly related, as 
they think, to active defense. 

“Tt is our thought that educators 
ought to point out on every possible 
occasion that public instruction, in its 
broader meaning, embraces a vital kind 
of training for defense aside from its 
ability to train mechanics and shop 
workers. We believe that by having 
speakers, representing Placer Junior 
College, pointing to these larger contri- 
butions of our local educational pro- 
gram to the total defense of American 
institutions, we shall be protecting our- 
selves in some measure against probable 
demands in the future for a curtailment 
of some of the cultural phases of our 
instructional program. I think that this 
idea which has taken hold in our local 
school district and with a majority of 
the social science instructors in Placer 
County is worth passing on. 

“Civilian morale service cannot be 
promoted merely by offering classes in 
defense training, important as these 
classes are. Civilian morale can be pro- 
moted only through instruction in the 
humanities, in the social sciences, in 
literature, in the languages, and in the 
arts and sciences. If we take the long 
view, it is apparent that no part of our 
cultural program of education can be 
dispensed with if we want to build a 
citizenry with ability to prosecute a 
successful defense program, an actual 
war, or an efficacious peace program 
following a war.” 


a a 


The Activity Program at Corning 
Union High School.—Almost 50 per 
cent of the students at Corning Union 
High School are rural, and ride to and 
from school on buses. In order to give 
them the advantages and pleasures of 
some of the activities commonly known 


as extracurricular, an activity program 
has been worked into the regular 
schedule. The activity period is thirty 
minutes in length and runs from 11:30 
to 12:00 each day. An all-school as- 
sembly program is held on Friday of 
each week, and the activity groups meet 
the other four days. 


The various activities are selected 
on a twofold basis. A number of them 
are offered in response to public de- 
mand.on the part of the students, while 
others are offered because individual 
instructors prefer them. 


A list of the activities follows : Mixed 
Chorus, Arts and Crafts, Keyboard 
Harmony, Athletic and Sports Club, 
Directed Reading, Typing, Health and 
Safety, Ballroom Dancing, Hobbies, 
and Orientation. Orientation is com- 
pulsory for Freshmen during the first 
semester, and Health and Safety is re- 
quired for one semester some time dur- 
ing the remaining seven. All other 
activities are optional and students are 
privileged to change at the beginning 
of each semester. 

Mixed Chorus is offered to give an 
opportunity to sing to those students 
who can neither get into the boys’ or 
girls’ glee club. Keyboard Harmony 
basically attempts to teach the reading 
of musical notes and a study of the 
fundamentals of harmony. The Ath- 
letic and Sports Club is limited to boys 
who are interested in becoming ac- 
quainted with the rules of the various 
sports as well as the better known 
characters who have and are partici- 
pating. Directed Reading is offered to 
those who desire a free period in which 
to read books, magazines, or literature 
that otherwise would be denied them. 
Typing is available only to those people 
who are unable to work it into their 
regular schedule of classes. The hob- 
bies activity serves as a catchall for 
people who are interested in stamp col- 
lection, coin collecting, et cetera. 
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“On the whole,” writes Principal 
Axel C. Jensen, “the students and 
faculty alike are enthusiastic about our 
activity program.” 
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Home Projects in Homemaking.— 
As previously pointed out in this 
column, federally aided classes in home- 
making encourage projects carried on 
by the pupil in the home. A concrete 
example of these activities is found 
in the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School. In a recent issue of the High 
School Bulletin, Grace M. Fanning, in- 
structor of household arts, describes the 
organization of the courses as follows: 


“The student chooses some activity 
in which she is interested and can carry 
on at home, assuming full responsibility 
for completing the project. 

“The teachers visit the home of the 
student in order to find out the inter- 
ests of the parents and to be sure the 
student is making a selection for the 
home project that is desirable for and 
within her ability. Since difficulties 
arise, teacher guidance for the home 
project and parent codperation are 
essential. 

“This is a two-year course, with 
Homemaking and Homemaking Arts 
planned for the first year. Funds from 
Government sources provide partially 
for carrying on the work in this class. 
Visits to homes have resulted in pleas- 
ant experiences for both teachers and 
parents, with a better understanding of 
what is expected from the students, the 
teacher, and the parents. 

The experiments now being carried 
on at the Lockheed plant, under the 
supervision of food scientists, show us 
that selection of food is an important 
phase of the present defense program 
because it contributes to good health. 
Nutrition classes carried on under the 
American Red Cross and Adult Edu- 
cation show a great interest in the whys 
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and wherefores of good selection of 
food. With the codperation of adults, 
young people can make the good se- 
lection of foods a habit. The important 
problem in our day is to diminish the 
gap between scientific knowledge of 
what is good to do in diet and the prac- 
tice of these good food habits on the 
part of the families of the nation.” 
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Foreign Language as a Subject of 
Admission to the University.—Under 
the chairmanship of Edward F. Meylan 
of the University of California, the 
Modern Language Association of Cen- 
tral and Northern California has organ- 
ized a committee to deal with foreign 
language as a subject of admission to 
the University of California. Dr. Mey- 
lan reports that according to more than 
three hundred signed statements in the 
office of the University’s director of ad- 
missions, 41 per cent of the principals 
of California public high schools are 
opposed to the entrance requirement in 
foreign language. About half as many 
are opposed to mathematics as an en- 
trance requirement. 

In organizing the work for the com- 
mittee, Dr. Meylan proposes the fol- 
lowing questions for consideration : 

1. What is the justification for re- 
quiring foreign language for admission 
to college? 

2. Are the graduation requirements 
in foreign language in the various col- 
leges fair and practical ? 

3. What are the difficulties standing 
in the way of perfect articulation be- 
tween language courses in high school 
and language courses in college ? 

4. What measures should be taken 
and what program of study could be 
undertaken in order to eliminate these 
difficulties ? 

5. What regulations should be made 
in regard to the preparation and cer- 
tification of language teachers ? 





